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The Loyalty of the Senate 


By Davin S. Barry 


(Concluded) 


HE present popular outcry 
against the Senate as an un- 
representative body irrespon- 
sive to the will of the people and 
seeking only to perpetuate control of 
one party or dominance of one class 
of our citizenship—the class made 
up of the owners, advocates and de- 
fenders of corporate wealth—may 
sound unfamiliar in the ears of the 
present generation. And that is not 
altogether strange, for the unreason- 
ableness and vindictiveness of the 
present agitation is unparalleled in 
history. Yet assaults upon the 
honor, the usefulness and the Amer- 
icanism of the Senate are as old al- 
most as that body itself. In the 
beginning of the era of criticism 
private character was more sacred 
than now and it was the Senate as 
a body that came in for abuse rather 
than the individual Senators as is 
the case today. 
Just why the Senate should be, 
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as is the House of Lords in England, 
the target for prejudicial attack is 
not clear; the most plausible ex- 
planation of the existing fact being 
the belief apparently firmly fixed in 
the human mind that those who are 
elected to offices of honor and trust 
for long terms cannot be as watch- 
ful and zealous of the rights of the 
people, their masters, as those who 
are required to return at short inter- 
vals for the approval of the elector- 
ate. This inborn feeling against 
those legislators remote from the 
popular impulse and thus insensible 
to its beatings, and the consequent 
antipathy to the “upper house” of 
the American legislature, finds ex- 
pression whenever there is-a demand 
for prompt action on some question 
of “reform” demanded by the people 
at large, often at the instigation of 
demagogic politicians and hastily 
granted by the House of Representa- 
tives, not from conviction that it is 
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right, but for fear of the conse- 
quence of their refusal to heed the 
popular clamor. Statesmen whose 
terms of office run but two years 
must be ever alert to the voice of 
public opinion and when in their 
panic they enact legislation that 
fails to appeal to their reason, they 
turn to their constituency and say: 
“Now we have done our duty; it is 
now the Senate to whom you must 
look.” And the people do look 
there. Apparently not detecting the 
cowardice and insincerity of their 
direct representatives, anxious for 
re-election, they demand of the Sen- 
ate equally prompt action. Entirely 
overlooking the fact that the Senate 
was created in the wisdom of the 
fathers as a check on the mercurial 
House of Representatives, they de- 
mand that the freedom of debate be 
curtailed and that the subject for 
legislation be enacted until the peo- 
ple are red hot with the excitement 
of the chase. They insist that pro- 
vision be made for permitting the 
“previous question” to be ordered, 
that parliamentary device without 
which business would often come to 
a standstill in the hurly-burly of the 
House of Representatives, but the 
absence of which in the rules of the 
Senate has been the only safeguard 
against the enactment of legislation 
which would have been deplored as 
soon as the blast of those advocat- 
ing it had cooled and the country 
had regained its sober senses. 

As Senator Hoar points out, the 
demand for the “previous question” 
in the Senate has been fitfully and 
vociferously put forth since it was 
championed by Henry Clay during 
the presidency of John Tyler, at 
which time, singularly enough, it 
was defeated by the Democratic 
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minority, who threatened forcible re- 
sistance if necessary to defeat it. 
Generally speaking it has been the 
Democratic party that has since op- 
posed the many attempts to accom- 
plish what Henry Clay failed to do, 
but this is largely if not wholly due 
to the fact that the Republican party 
has been the majority party in the 
Senate during a large part of the 
time since Clay’s day and naturally 
exciting opposition to their plans 
and policies by the minority. It isa 
principle enumerated by many au- 
thorities that no measure has ever 
been presented to the Senate with 
the unwavering support of a majori- 
ty of people that has failed to pass 
that body. It might be going too 
far to attempt to certify from the 
records the accuracy of this asser- 
tion, but it is certain that in recent 
years at least the absence of a clos- 
ure rule—the senatorial designation 
of what in the popular branch is 
known as ordering the previous 
question—has not operated to pre- 
vent the taking of a vote. 

Time and time again the minority 
has resorted to the refuge of seem- 
ingly endless talk to nullify the at- 
tempts of the majority to enact a 
measure of party policy but in 
every case when ordered by the will 
of the people, and sometimes with- 
out their moral support, the majority 
has been in the end victorious. The 
passage of the rate bill is not a case 
in point because it being originally 
a Democratic proposition, although 
taking legislative form under the 
pressure of a Republican President 
upon a Republican Congress, it 
passed the House of Representatives 
and would have had like support in 
the Senate but for the supposed exi- 
gencies of party politics. 
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But it is only necessary to go 
back thirteen years to the summer 
and fall of 1892 to find an illuminat- 
ing illustration of the truth that the 
shutting off of debate cannot defeat 
legislation formed in the interest of 
the people. In August of that year 
President Cleveland called Congress 
together in the dog days so great 
was the necessity for affording some 
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relief to the unhappy financial situ- 
ation with its appalling and growing 
record of disaster. The House 
passed the bill to repeal that clause 
of the so-called Sherman bill requir- 
ing the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of silver each month and the 
business interests of the country de- 
manded its immediate passage by 
the Senate. 
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But the free silver men said “no” 
and they said it in a way that 
showed they meant business. They 
were boastful and cock-sure of suc- 
cess, too, because they felt invulner- 
able in their dependence upon the 
unabridgable freedom of debate in 
the Senate. 

One Senator can talk a bill to 
death if his strength holds out, and 
so they were confident. Ignoring 
the unanimous appeal of the con- 
servative press, the resolutions of 
commercial bodies, the dissent of 
countless delegations upon the blist- 
ering capital, they pooh-poohed thé 
warnings of disaster and continued 
to talk. 

All sorts of tempting offers of 
compromise and cleverly construct- 
ed devices for stopping the flood- 
gate of oratory wearisome to the 
Senate and blighting to the business 
interests as indicated by the daily 
and hourly failures of financial 
houses and the universal shrinkage 
of values, were made, but the minor- 
ity stood firm. When it was seri- 
ously proposed by leaders of the 
conservative element that the wel- 
fare of the country would be the 
justification of Vice-President Mor- 
. ton should he listen to the advice of 
a group of his ablest and most ex- 
perienced counsellors and arbitrarily 
refuse to “recognize” a silver Sena- 
tor, it was covertly threatened that 
at the first sign of such a purpose he 
would be dragged from the chair 
and physically prevented from car- 
rying out his purpose. The country 
was aroused as never before nor 
since, perhaps, over a legislative 
controversy but in the end in spite 
of threats and peacefully and in par- 
ilamentary order the bill was passed 
and was entered in the statute books 
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before the first fall of snow. It was 
a great victory for parliamentary 
authority and a convincing proof of 
the soundness of the theory upon 
which the dual form of national leg- 
islature was created, a form which 
according to Zellman is the quintes- 
sense of human wisdom in govern- 
mental affairs. 

Much of the criticism of the 
United States Senate as a body is 
based on popular ignorance of the 
laws and the rules and regulations 
which control it. So much has been 
said in condemnation and ridicule 
of the “senatorial tradition,” “sena- 
torial courtesy” and of the honors 
and emoluments attaching to that 
“aristocratic” office, so far removed 
from the control of the people, that 
it is really coming to be regarded 
as corrupt and its individual mem- 
bers venal and conscienceless to the 
last degree. The yellow newspapers 
and the sensational magazines are 
not alone responsible for this state 
of public opinion which, perhaps, is 
not to be wondered at when such a 
high-minded, brilliant and influen- 
tial editor as Henry Watterson of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal will 
persistently make the assertion that 
the bulk of the money appropriated 
to purchase the rights of the French 
Canal Co. as a preliminary to the 
construction of an_ interoceanic 
water-way by the United States was 
divided among the “gray wolves of 
the Senate” who secured the pass- 
age of the bill. It is this sort of 


reckless and utterly unfounded as- 
sertion that poisons the public mind 
against our most distinguished legis- 
lative body and creates the im- 
pression in the minds of the unintel- 
ligent and the unthinking, or pur- 
posely uninformed, portion of the 














people that its members are 
“grafters,” owing to the fact that a 
few Senators have been convicted 
of wrong-doing of a kind that has 
been prevalent in public life in all 
countries and in all parties since the 
world began and for which until re- 
cently, for blemishes undetected, the 
Senate has been held up to public 
scorn as a veritable nest of thieves. 
It is a fact testified to by public 
men who have held over from a past 
generation that never since the 
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United States government was 
formed has honesty among its pub- 
lic servants been as general as now. 
The fact is that in recent years the 
rascals are being hunted down more 
ruthlessly than ever before. They 
are not only being turned out, a 
process once so popular, but they 
are being turned in—to. the pene- 
tentiary—hence the popular im- 
pression, which is not correct, that 
they are more numerous than for- 
merly. 
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Not one in ten of the Senators to- 
day has ever been suspec:ed of evil, 
much less accused and convicted. 
There are black sheep in the Senate 
as elsewhere and it is the noise they 
make in being exposed and driven 
forth that is responsible largely for 
the public suspicion of the body as 
a whole. There are as few thieves 
as millionaires in the Senate. Col- 
lectively it is a body of poor and 
honest and relatively able men. 
There are a few there whose for- 
tunes have been dishonestly made 
and others whose intelligence is not 
of a high order. But it is equally 
true that the poor and honesi sena- 
tors far outnumber the rich and dis- 
honest and that there has never been 
a time since the foundation of the 
government when the Senate could 
boast a greater number of able men, 
proportionally than are here to-day. 

The great men of fifty years ago 
were so few as to be in a class by 
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themselves, and they occupied at all 
times the center of the stage. To- 
day profound lawyers and masters 
of vast commercial affairs, whose 
practical experience enables them 
to deal adequately with new ques- 
tions arising from the amazing 
growth and fabulous prosperity of 
the country, answer to every name 
on the roll-call. 

It is the consensus of opinion of 
thoughtful Senators and Represent- 
atives who know whereof they speak 
that the speeches delivered in the 
Senate at the session just closed 
on the rate bill are unprecedented 
for a display of general and expert 
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knowledge in the party, lawyers and 
laymen, and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the relations between the 
government and the people and the 
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exposition of the constitution and 
fundamental law. 

Unlike the House of Representa- 
tives, which probably because it is 
answerable each two years to the 
people for its acts lies nearer the 
popular heart, the Senate of the 
United States is bound in its pro- 
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ceedings by no hard and fast rules, 
and because of this fact cannot be 
placed under the control of any one 
man or any set of men. Each Sena- 
tor is a law unto himself and no 
combination of his colleagues, un- 
less it be a combination of majority 
can be made against him or against 
a cause he champions. 

In the House, the committee on 
Rules, composed of the Speaker-ex- 
officio, two members of the majority 
side and two of the minority have 
under the Reed code, now universal- 
ly accepted as the standard, abso 
lute control of the House, subject of 
course to a party revolt which but 
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seldom occurs. The two minority 
members are properly helpless and 
so the “triumvirate” is invulnerable. 

Any party measure can be forced 
through by the adoption of a “spe- 
cial” rule through the instrumentali- 
ty of the “previous question.” This 
system is necessary in a body of 
three hundred and_ eighty-seven 
members and the result is that they 
all flock in and out like sheep follow- 
ing the tinkle of the bell on the 
leader. 

In the Senate the Committee on 
Rules does nothing with regard to 
legislation. The Vice-President, the 
presiding officer of the body has no 
power whitever except to vote in 
case of 2 tie. He is not even a mem- 
ber of a committee. There is no 
only chosen leader and moreover 
there is among the Republicans who 
have for so long constituted the 
majority no bowing to the nod of 
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King Caucus. In the House the 
honor of the caucus to bind those 
who enter it is absolute. In the 
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Senate the Republicans have nox for 
years held a caucus in the strict 
meaning of the word. Their con- 
sultations in party politics are ‘‘con- 
ferences” where each Senator is free 
to express his opinion and which in- 
stead of adopting a plan of proced- 
ure binding upon every Senator 
present, adjourns from day to day 
until a mutual agreement is reached, 
when ptainiy a binding resoluticn is 
not necess%ry. 

There is in the Senate no party 
spirit, and yet all are heid together 
in loyal and determined support of 
whatever measure the majority fa- 
vor’. 

The title of Leader of the Senate 
has long been conceded Ly common 
consent to Senator Nelson Wil- 
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marth Aldrich of Rhode Island and 
yet it is not he but the venerable 
and astute William Boyd Allison of 
Iowa who is chairman of the caucus, 
a purely nominal office growiag out 
of the necessity of having someone 
to call the Senators together and to 
preside at the deliberations. A mys- 
terious and indefinite character is 
given also to the importance of the 
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“steering committee,” which is popu- 
larly and not altogether erroneous- 
ly supposed to act as a rudder for 
the “good ship of state” in making 
the rough passage encountered at 
each recurring session. This com- 
mittee, which officially is the “com- 
mittee on organization and the or- 
der of business” is not, as would 
naturally be supposed, political in 
character, but was created and is 
maintained for the purpose, as its 
name implies, of deciding what 
measures shall have precedence and 
to ensure harmony and efficiency in 
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their discussion and enactmeiit. Mr. 
Allison is the chairman of this com- 
mittee also and its members are 
chosen from the chairmen of the 
more important of the regular list 
of committees. The “conference” 
recommends to the “steering com- 
mittee,” the “steering committee” 
recommend to the regular commit- 
tees, among whom all proposed leg- 
islation is distributed, the regular 
committees report to the Senate, and 
the Senate, acting under the im- 
petus of this simple but easily work- 
ing bit of parliamentary machinery, 
carries out the will of the majority. 
It is a system whose merit has been 
fully demonstrated and the fact is 
proverbial that the Senate Republi- 
cans wash very little soiled party 
linen in public. The necessary 
cleaning is done in the privacy of 
the conference and steering-commit- 
tee rooms. 

As at present organized, the com- 
mittee on order of business is com- 
posed of, in addition to Chairman 
Allison who is the Chairman also of 
Appropriations, Senators Aldrich, 
Chairman of Finance, Beveridge, 
Chairman of Territories, Cullom, 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs, Per- 
kins, Chairman of Civil Service, El- 
kins, Chairman of Interstate Com- 
merce, Hale, Chairman of Naval Af- 
fairs, Spooner, Chairman of Rules, 
Clark of Wyoming, Chairman of 
Judiciary, and Lodge, Chairman of 
the Philippines. Each of these 
Senators being a member of one of 
the most important committees of 
which he is chairman, they together 
practically control all legislation and 
are able to operate smoothly and ef- 
fectually a piece of parliamentary 
machinery that has won the admira- 
tion of expert authorities. The guid- 
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ing spirit of this committee in the 
conference room and of the many 
informal back office gatherings 
where party politics and measures 
are talked over even before a con- 
ference is called is Senator Aldrich 
and the knowledge of this fact has 
caused him to be decorated with the 
unofficial but none the less impres- 
sive title of Leader of the Senate. 
This he is in fact, notwithstand- 
ing that the champions of President 
Roosevelt and of those who have 
disagreed with him on the merits of 
certain public questions, notably the 
rate bill—have of late attempted to 
create the impression that others had 
superseded him. Senators Hall, 
Spooner, Lodge and others who 
have long been among the ablest 
men in the Senate and the most in- 
fluential in matters of party politics 
have been reported as_ having 
brushed Aldrich aside, but his suc- 
cessful leadership in the rate bill 
fight, unprecedented in its demands 
upon his resources and ability, has 
fastened upon his head the crown 
of leadership so firmly that it can- 
not soon be disturbed. He not only 
saved the contention as to the broad 
court review of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with regard to 
the fixing of a freight rate, for which 
the conservative Senators fought, 
but he united his party in support of 
the bill and in addition received the 
commendations of an approving 
though originally dissatisfied and 
threatening President. Mr. Aldrich 
is not a “boss” in the popular sense. 
He is a man of easy temper, vast 
patience and a winning smile. He 
is tactful but not demagogic, as- 
sumes no outward semblance of au- 
thority, and persuades men more by 
his power of adjusting conflicting 
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interests to suit all concerned than 
by forcing through a program that 
attracts antagonism. Indeed in the 
Senate, men who are obstinate must 
be cajoled; they cannot be driven. 
The vote of the Senator from Da- 
kota or Montana is as powerful as 
that of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and in order to succeed with 
what he has in hand the leader must 
make his party colleagues see things 
as he sees them. 

Mr. Aldrich’s long reign of unpre- 
cedented power is due chiefly to his 
native ability, bolstered by years of 
concentrated study of complex eco- 
nomic questions, that kind of study 
which few men in public life have 
the patience or the ability io give to 
any subject, aud above ani beyond 
all the possession of a practical 
analytical mind which has years of 
experience in dealing with men of 
affairs in private and public life, and 
a perception so keen that he sees at 
a glance the essential point and 
wastes no time on unimportant con- 
siderations or trifling details. Al- 
though educated in the schools in 
no particular direction Mr. Ald- 
rich’s knowledge is comprehensive, 
accurate and profound, and his wits 
are so sharpened by nearly thirty 
vears of legislative life that he can 
scan a subject which others would 
have to pore over word for word. 

To see him sitting in the Senate, 
rosy, bright-eyed, careless in dress, 
handsome and alert, he would be the 
last person that the novice would 
hit upon as the leader. Apparently 
the least concerned of all as to what 
is going on about him he is yet tak- 
ing in everything and “sizing up” 
the situation with the speed and 
judgment of a detective. Speech- 
making is to Mr. Aldrich so much 
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child’s play, serious to the children 
but amusing to their elders. It is 
to him the blowing off of the froth 
in preparation for drinking the 
draught beneath. The Senate lead- 
er is as quick as a cat in his physi- 
cal movements and mentally as keen 
as the proverbial lynx. But he is 
never outwardly nervous, never rest- 
less, and at the most critical peri- 
ods of legislative tangles he is the 
most light-hearted of all. He issues 
no orders in the open, dictates to 
nobody, and while he is ever ready 
to “explain” the contents of a bill or 
give his “opinion” of a proposition, 
allows others to do the talking and 
the “posing.” In voice and manner 
he is modest and soft, but he is re- 
puted to have a back-bone that noth- 
ing can bend. Beneath the glove is 
a hand of steel. Senator Aldrich 
is the leader of the Senate not be- 
cause he has been chosen chairman 
of this or that committee but be- 
cause he is the man to whom his 
party colleagues turn to advise them 
what to do. He is a lamp to their 
feet and it is detracting nothing 
from his dues to say that much of 
the flame that feeds the lamp is fur- 
nished by that thoroughly equipped, 
self-poised, learned, experienced and 
in every way commendazble states- 
man, Senator Allison of Iowa. In 
the opinion of Mr. Aldrich and others 
Mr. Allison is “the wisest man in 
public life.” He is the oidest Sena- 
tor in point of continuous service— 
he took his seat March 4th, 1873, 
and barring only his lack of aggres- 
siveness and disinclination to irre- 
vocably commit himself to any 
measure or any policy, he is a states- 
man in all that the word implies. 
Senators Aldrich and Allison admire 
and respect one another and having 
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pulled together in harness evenly 
for many years, may properly be, 
and indeed they prefer to be regard- 
ed as in some respects the joint lead- 
ers of the Senate. As the distinction 
can go to but one, however, that 
one must of necessity be the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

It was President Roosevelt who 
first publicly took up the cudgels 
in defence of Senators who have 
of late been scandalously an/1 libel- 
lously maligned by those irrespon- 
sive word-painters of the periodical 
press who claim to hold from the 
people who they assume to believe 
are being made victims of the wick- 
edness and power of corporate 
wealth. It was in his speech at the 
dedication of the new building of 
the House of Representatives that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s muck-rake speech 
was first publicly delivered, but a 
fortnight or so before, at the dinner 
given by Speaker Cannon to the 
Gridiron Club, he had rehearsed it 
and with much of vehemence and 
theatrical effect that was properly 
omitted on the more formal occasion 
where, as is not the case of Gridiron 
dinners, reporters were present and 
the speaker must needs stand by 
their records. 

At the preliminary performance, 
Mr. Roosevelt was more eloquent 
and more specific in his denuncia- 
tion of that particular class of muck- 
rakers whose business it is to assail 
those men in public life who happen 
to be rich, taking it for granted that 
because they are rich they must nec- 
essarily be corrupt. The scourging 
that he gave to these slanderers and 
mischief-makers was severe, and has 
had a noticeable effect in arresting 
the rising tide of misrepresentation 
and abuse. The President did not 


defend corruption nor did he apolo- 
gize for those who are known to be 
corrupt. But he was scathing in 
his rebuke to those who are mis- 
leading the public into the belief 
that dishonesty is rampant at Wash- 
ington and that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through a needle’s 
eye than for a man to be honest 
while holding the office of United 
States Senator. 

In that speech President Roose- 
velt had in mind certain individual 
Senators who have been singled out 
for attack and who were when he 
spoke conspicuously assailed in cur- 
rent numbers of the magazines, but 
it is not necessary, in order to de- 
fend the Senate as a body from the 
assaults of those who know not 
whereof they speak, to deal with in- 
dividuals. It is easy to charge that 
a rich man accumulated his wealth 
dishonestly ; it would be difficult to 
prove the original charge. Senators 
like other classes of public men must 
be judged by their public acts, and 
if they are loyal to their clients’ 
cause, discharging faithfully and in- 
telligently the duties devolving upon 
them, the people will be content to 
regard them as honorable men, as 
indeed, as a rule, they are. This is 
probably the view that Senator Bev- 
eridge of Georgia, a Democrat, who, 
although somewhat serious minded 
and inclined to obstinately split 
hairs with his more mentally agile 
colleagues, has high ideals as a pub- 
lic servant, had in mind when in the 
Senate recently he cried out against 
this modern practice of assailing the 
motivesof publicmen. “Thereshould 
be,” said he, “a reluctance to speak 
ill of men in high places. It arouses 
popular passion and destroys public 
faith.” That is a sensible and timely 
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admonition and is a fitting accom- 
paniment to President Roosevelt’s 
denunciation of those who would 
call every man in public life a thief. 
The public should heed the warning 
of these two patriotic and honorable 
men and put the seal of disapproval 
on those who besmirch the character 
of our public servants. 

The Senate of to-day is demon- 
strably stronger man for man than 
at any previous time in its history. 
Although there may have been peri- 
ods—twenty-five years ago—when 
the body was dominated by groups 
of Senators more nearly the popular 
ideal of statesmen than those who 
are now in control, the average of 
today is higher. Moreover in the 
years that have passed since the 
Civil war period the Senate has im- 
proved in another and perhaps as 
important a respect, at a most aston- 
ishing rate. 

So far as the manners and morals 
of its personnel are concerned, the 
personal habits of its members, to 
speak more plainly, the change has 
been astonishingly rapid and cannot 
fail to have a beneficial effect on the 
rising generation. There are no more 
“Tom” Wards in Washington to 
wine and dine Senators into support 
of measures advocated by a numer- 
ous and blatant lobby; liquor is no 
longer sold over the bar of a res- 
taurant, although there is many a 
modest private side-board tucked 
away in a corner; night sessions are 
no longer drunken revels and intoxi- 
cated Senators are now kept out of 
sight. Pistols are not flourished in 
debate now and Senators who have 
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been convicted of dishonesty by the 
courts or at the more discriminating 
bar of public opinion are shamed 
into resigning unless they die or 
suffer a worse fate from the humili- 
ation of being found out. Today 
the average age of Senators is sixty. 
In 1876 it was fifty-nine. As re- 
spects age therefore, there has been 
no radical change in thirty years; 
as respects wisdom, there are no fig- 
ures, no basis of calculation and 
opinions differ. There may be a 
larger number of mediocre men in 
the Senate now than then, but the 
total number of Senators is 
greater. 

Along with the period of free sil- 
ver agitation came wha‘ the late 
President Harrison was known to 
have characterized as “the free coin- 
age of Senators” and some of these 
of later days may not measure up 
to the old-fashioned standard. But 
it should be borne in mind that in 
the larger body those of conspicu- 
ous ability overshadow their com- 
monplace colleagues, and it is now 
much nearer the truth than it was 
when the country and the Senate 
were smaller to say that the com- 
paratively few citizens of the vari- 
ous states could call their Senators 
by name. It is the Jay of greater 
things and the point of view of the 
public has shifted. But for this fact 
it might be possible to demonstrate 
what more thoughtful men believe 
to be the truth, that the Senate of 
the United States ranks today in 
point of average ability, honesty and 
patriotism, just about as it did thir- 
ty, sixty or ninety years ago. 
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19th Century Boston Journalism 


By Epwarp H. CLEMENT 


The first of a series of reminiscent articles from the pen of Mr. Edward H. Clem- 
ent who has been all his life active in journalistic work in Boston and an editor of the 


Boston Transcript for a quarter of a century. 


CANNOT remember the time 
] in my boyhood when I did not 

long to get on the inside of a 
newspaper office. The smell of 
printers’ ink and the roll and clank 
of a press had such a fascination 
for me that I accepted in tender 
years the position of carrier for the 
Chelsea “Telegraph and Pioneer” 
for the joy it was to be able to 
hang about the office and handle 
the damp sheets as they came from 
the press. It must have been that, 
for the pecunairy consideration was 
minute and precarious and_ the 
tramp through dampness and cold 
and storm was long though the 
subscription list was small in those 
bucolic days of the northern sub- 
urb. To get back into the gaslight 
of the office and feel authorized to 
sit around waiting for my pittance 
was to feel like a member of the 
staff and recompense enough, if 
the always hard-up editor and pub- 
lisher had but known it. A little 
later I had the honor of contribut- 
ing a paragraph of local news now 
and then, and there came a day 
when the cup of my ambition over- 
flowed with the small sensation a 
sarcastic glorification of the liber- 
ality of the ferry in supplying a 


new tin dipper for the waiting-room 
created in the little burgh. Then 
a charming rural place of green 
hills, divided off English-fashion 
with hedgerows of hawthorn, the 
streets lined with graceful arching 
elms, Chelsea was the residence of 
a number of Boston newspaper men 
of some note and prominence. I 
often saw in his walks about 
the lanes bordered with barberrv 
bushes and old stone walls, the 
great Orestes A. Brownson, the 
chief reviewer and religious contro- 
versialist of his day. He was dis- 
tinguished for having gone from the 
extreme radical wing of Unitarian- 
ism to the fold of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and as may be imag- 
ined, he now had his “friends in 
both places.” The boys used to 
call after him and mock him, and 
even “rock him” in the streets 
after he became a Catholic, and his 
son who was a schoolmate of mine 
shared in his unpopularity and 
what would be called to-day the 
social “boycott.” Then there was 
Colonel Fellows who was in the 
office of the Boston Atlas, and the 
Boston Postmaster, E. C. Bailey, 
who was the editor and proprietor 
of the Boston Herald, and, it must 
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be added, thought none the more 
of for that, as the Herald was dili- 
gently earning for itself in those 
days Ben Butler’s characterization 
of it. The greatest Boston journalist 
of our local pride (B. P. Shillaber 
was a later acquisition for Chelsea) 
was C. C. Hazewell, long the editor 
of the Boston Traveller. Chelsea 
and North Chelsea (now Revere) 
in that epoch straggled over their 
series of parallel hog-back hills or 
drumlins such as head for the sea 
all the way down the North Shore, 
from Boston Harbor which is full 
of them, some of them on the outer 
circle with their noses eaten off by 
the easterly storms, to Essex and 
Ipswich and Rowley and Newbury- 
port. The lord of all these hills 
near the city was Powderhorn, now 
irredeemably scarred and _ squalid 
with piecemeal street-cutting, leav- 
ing hideous and hopeless walls of 
yellow gravel, and on the pleasant 
southern slope of the next hill to 
the north of Powderhorn and sepa- 
rated from it by a broad valley 
with a lovely little serpentine tidal 
river and its mill (still grinding 
spice and mustard as then) was the 
home of the famous historiographer 
of the Traveller. I was born and 
lived all my life up to my depart- 
ure for college, which proved to be 
my farewell to Winnisimmet, on the 
Boston-fronting slope of the first 
hill above the Mystic River, so that 
counting Mount Bellingham, Mr. 
Hazewell was three drumlins away, 
and it was almost a two-mile walk 
to make a call on him. I have often 
thought and said that the boy pass- 
ing the two middle decades of the 
last century on the Chelsea hills 
had a better chance to imbibe the 
sense of Boston’s importance as a 
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city and port than boys born and 
brought up in the city itself. From 
our point of vantage, the metropo- 
lis of New England sat with a dig- 
nified grace on her three hills and 
every inch a ‘queen to the impres- 
sionable contemplation. The State 
house dome crowned it just at the 
middle and apex of the two long 
slopes of the crowding commercial 
buildings and around the _ base 
spread literally a forest of shipping 
with the tall masts of great world- 
sailing vessels of the days before 
steam-shipping. In short it was pre- 
cisely the view of Boston pictured 
on the city seal. Flanking this im- 
pressive object,—nothing less than 
the “Urbs Condita, 1630 A. D.”— 
were the Navy Yard ship-houses 
with their distinctly naval and pe- 
culiar high-gable roofs filled with 
little windows, and Bunker Hill 
Monument, and on the left stretched 
out to sea the harbor islands with 
their handsome face-granite forts. 
Full of suggestion, full of move- 
ment and interest and significance 
always was this scene. Then there 
was the natural beauty of the broad 
surface of the estuary wherein min- 
gled the waters of the Charles and 
the Mystic. Standing up and down 
the ship channel, often with their 
square sails all set moved in a state- 
ly line the returning or departing 
argosies of the merchant princes of 
the golden age that the last of the 
low tariffs brought to Boston’s 
commerce. Here was the great 
city in front at our feet, and yet, 
stepping to the door of our home 
of a still night, we could hear the 
roar of the beach now called 


Revere, and tell when an easterly 
storm was brewing by its “rote” of 
pulsing rhythm. 
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The Traveller and the Journal 
were the great popular papers of 
those days, in the trans-Mystic 
hamlet, the Advertiser and the 
Transcript being rather exclusive- 
ly urban in their circulation. It 
was a rare privilege, therefore, to 
have a chat with the famous writer 
of the “Review of the Week” in the 
Traveller at the cost only of the 
walk out to North Chelsea. The 
cost to him must have been a fear- 
ful and unwarranted sacrifice of 
precious time, drawn either from 
his needed rest or his pressing en- 
gagements for literary work. But 
he never enlightened me on the 
subject of these infringements him- 
self. It was only when his little 
son, then in kilts, twenty odd years 
later welcomed by me into the 
Transcript staff, leaving the side of 
his mother who had been watching 
Mr. Hazewell constructing an in- 
clined plane at the gate for his fas- 
cinated youthful hero-worshipper 
valiantly approached to administer 
upon my legs a pummeling with 
his little fists, that I realized the 
solicitude of the household over 
the consumption of the leisure hour 
of the hard-pressed editor, with 
perhaps his ‘six-column Traveler 
summary of the week on his hands 
that very afternoon. Indeed the 
strongest impression I retain of 
Mr. Hazewell, besides his manners, 
utter freedom from pretension and 
condescension and his kindness in 
fanning the flame of my boyhood’s 
ambition to “enter journalism” in 
due time, is of his harrassed, nerv- 
ous, overworked and wornout look. 
In fact it is the thing I best remem- 
ber of a number of even more fam- 
ous journalists I have met. Hor- 
ace Greeley was amiable to a fault, 





but he could be so rude (and even 
profane) if interrupted when he 
was in a hurry, as he most gener- 
ally was, that it was not an un- 
known thing for his colleagues in 
the Tribune office to see him rush 
out of his den after a luckless call- 
er to apologize profusely for the 
harshness of the rebuff he had just 
administered. Visitors to editorial 
rooms must often have felt the 
stress and strain and hurry of all 
around in the atmosphere of the 
sanctum of any first-class daily. 
The building of the house of cards 
that has to be accomplished in so 
many hours each day is nervous 
work; and it is not to be wondered 
at if the long-repeated feat finally 
leaves the performer of the mys- 
tery in touchy, irritable habit of 
manner toward callers. I remem- 
ber that the only time I evér saw 
Mr. Haskell, a predecessor as edi- 
tor of the Transcript, he was so 
busy that he absolutely refused to 
say a word to me as to the possi- 
bilities of there being, some day, 
an opening for a young man on the 
paper. Mr. Hazewell was at the 
time I have spoken of a contribu- 
tor to the Atlantic Monthly of ar- 
ticles of the first importance on his- 
torical and political subjects, be- 
sides being the only editor of con- 
sequence on the Traveler, and he 
was also writing for the North 
American Review and Harper’s 
Magazine. He was also an omniv- 
orous reader of belles lettres espe- 
cially of the better fiction (it was 
said in his obituaries that he could 
have repeated from memory, word 
for word, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter if every copy of that work had 
been destroyed) and no doubt for 
years before he died at sixty-nine, 
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in 1883, he had larger projects of 
literary work on his mind, and “the 
Review of the Week,’ wonderful 
feat of memory as it was, for he 
consulted no files or authorities, so 
it was said, while writing it, was, 
as compared with his more con- 
genial and ambitious projects a 
sort of pot-boiler. He must have 
been often in that state so vividly 
set forth in Owen Meredith’s fas- 
cinating biography of his father, 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. The 
younger Lytton says: “Having to 
supplement his novels by a multi- 
tude of anonymous contributions 
to periodicals on subjects of the 
most trivial and transient interest 
he consumed hours upon hours in 
repulsive drudgery. If these intru- 
sive labors were frettings from his 
distaste for them, his fictions were 
exhausting from the hold they took 
on his imagination. With the ne- 
cessity for quick production, the 
pauses (far too brief) in the man- 
ual labor were filled, not by placid 
ruminations, but by his acting over 
in feverish thought the dramatic 
Situations of the coming chapter. 
His temperament was by nature 
sensitive and irritable, his over- 
tasked faculties rendered it morbid- 
ly acute. “He seemed,’ says Miss 
Greene, who was then on a visit to 
my mother, ‘like a man who has 
been flayed and is sore all over. 
Fighting always against time, every 
hindrance and interruption was a 
provocation to be resented. All the 
petty, household worries were to 
his exasperated brain exactly as 
Miss Greene describes—what fric- 
tions and hustlings are to highly 
inflamed flesh. This while turning 
off matter unceasingly for the in- 
numerable rivulets with which the 
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periodical press is forever feeding 
the waters of oblivion.’ ” 

That well-founded reproach of 
journalism in general, that it is ig- 
norant and shallow, occupied main- 
ly with things of “the most trivial 
and transient interest,’ pouring 
forth rivulets “forever feeding the 
waters of oblivion,” could not be 
laid to the door of my first ideal of 
a journalist, Charles Creighton 
Hazewell. He would have meas- 
ured well up to the standards re- 
cently demanded of the press by 
the German Kaiser, who it appears 
has been methodically looking into 
the title and fitness to criticize him, 
of his numerous assailants in the 
press of all countries, employing 
the machinery of the imperial civil 
service in this  characteristically 
thorough-going investigation. He 
holds that a journalist, considering 
the amount of harm a defective 
training and character may do, 
should be as carefully prepared and 
passed upon before undertaking to 
write or pretending to write as the 
doctor, lawyer, and the teacher are 
prepared and certificated. To be 
sure most of the blame for the war- 
clouds which have recently threat- 
ened Europe is to be laid at his. 
own door rather than at that of the 
press to whose ignorant and un- 
scrupulous counsels and_ excite- 
ments he attributes it. But his 
point is well taken that there is a 
deal of unwarranted and unworthy 
subserviency in the newspapers to 
the demands of a cheap and vul- 
gar craving for excitement, as well 
as to the scheming of selfish politi- 
cians and of capitalistic greed con 
triving conspiracies against the 
common weal. But the leaders of 


the press of the type and genera~- 
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tion of C. C. Hazewell displayed a 
character, a culture, a sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of their 
calling, a sincerity and an earnest- 
ness in their dedication of the press 
to public rather than business aims, 
that leave a wide and increasing 
gap in the procession between their 
epoch and our own. 

I passed a week recently in a 
grand old Connecticut mansion 
tenanted still by the second gener- 
ation of the original builder. That 
was a very refreshing atmosphere 
breathed from an old number of 
Harper’s Magazine I found one day 
in a heap of paper-covered litera- 
ture in the garret. The old-fash- 
ioned wood engravings were full 
of a chaste, artistic character and 
quality. The pictures were not so 
striking perhaps as the magazine 
pictures of to-day, yet full of dig- 
nity and refinement. Then there 
was also a certain quiet reigning 
through the pages that was as 
strange as it was pleasant, like the 
remembered delights of a favorite 
room or corner of one’s home after 
some unusual disturbance as of 
visiting company, or some shock of 
disaster has passed away and things 
have resumed their normal course. 
It was the absence of the sen- 
sational journalistic editing, the 
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straining for effectism, “timeliness” 
and “stars” of passing notoriety, 
whether in reputable or disreput- 
able activity, the strenuous self- 
advertising life, the cowboy ele- 
ment come to New York and ca- 
vorting as the spoiled child and 
prodigal son returned, with the 
treasured veal all his own. This 
wild western style and taste now in 
the saddle in New York, whether 
in print or in illustrations, was un- 
known and unheard of in the ’80’s, 
or if heard of and occasionally seen, 
was at the distance of California on 
the overland trail. It was not 
“in our midst” on a daring “hot 
time,’ galloping on Broadway’s 
sidewalk and painting the town red 
with its own audacious representa- 
tives in the places of prominence 
and control purchased with untold 
wealth at exaggerated prices for 
everything. 

The only thing that is better 
done in newspaperdom to-day is 
the business management — the 
multiplication of the resources and 
the increasing of the amounts of 
revenue, the squeezing of the last 
drop of juice to be expressed from 
the cornering of “publicity,”—all 
marks of the transition of the 
press from an influence to an indus- 
try. 








Ballads of Old Boston 


By M. A. DEWo tre Howe 


The Ox 


(Lines commemorating the Boston celebration of the French Revolution, Jan. 24, 1793) 


Why did the Castle cannon roar 

When the sun climbed cold from the sea? 

What are the townsfolk gathering for, 

What can the pageant be 

That draws them forth from their homes and trades, 
Sober citizens, lads and maids, 

Radiant all with a holiday air, 





Crowding the side-walks everywhere? 


What can it be but the Civic Feast, 
Where Boston drinks long life to France 





Now too from a royal rule released, 
And flushed with freedom’s inheritance! 
For the older sons of liberty 

Must greet the younger now set free. 





Look you, the great procession comes 
With blare of trumpets and whir of drums, 
Mounted citizens, marshal fine, 
Citizens more and more, in line, 
Marching by eights, then a dozen more, 
Armed like butchers, in snowy frocks. 
Guiltless now of a victim’s gore, 
And then the victim’s self— 

THE OX, 


Lifted high on a car of state, 

A giant beast of a thousand weight, 

Roasted whole; on each gilded horn 

. The flag of a new republic borne, 

The French on the right, on the left our own; 
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And carried afront of the monstrous thing, 
A legend in gold for all to see: 

“Peace Offering 

To Liberty and Equality.” 

Must then Fraternity skulk alone? 
Not so, for following brotherly 
Come carts of bread for the crowd to munch, 
And two with a hogshead apiece of punch! 


So through the winding streets they fare 
Passing the Stump of Liberty, where 
The Tree once stood; at Oliver’s Dock 
Pausing to christen it Liberty Square, 
With booming guns; then on they flock 
To Citizen Hancock’s—by his door 

A halt, huzzas; then three cheers more 
For Citizen Adams—“Sam” of yore! 





To State Street last they make their way, 
And there is a sight for a winter’s day! 
Tables enough for a regiment spread 

From the State House down to Kilby Street, 
With ladies the hungry horde to greet 
From windows and balconies overhead! 


Ah, now had the Ox still greater grown 

There were none too much of him; yet I own 
There might have been less of the punch, for soon 
The feasters are feasting like comrades boon, 
And, shame to tell, they throw so high 

Their votive offerings, rib and thigh, 

That the cautious ladies are fain to fly. 


If life were only as long as art 
We should look at the whole, and no mere part,— 
Scraps of the feast to the almshouse sent, 
Prisoners loosed for freedom’s sake, 

Great balloons to the heavens lent, 

The children’s treat of a “Civic Cake,” 

Gentlefolk dining at Faneuil Hall, 
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And the gilded horns, at evenfall, 
Lifted with lanterns high over all. 


So speeds the glorious day to its close, 

And the weeks roll round ere Boston knows 
That when the festival deeds were done 

Louis the King, but three days gone, 

Had paid his debt to the guillotine, 

And Freedom was wearing the tyrant’s mien. 


Then Liberty won by the Gallic plan 
Seemed not quite God’s best gift to man, 
And its symbols, by grace of paradox, 
Remain the punch and the scattered ox. 























Who Runs Massachusetts 


By R. L. BriocMan 


M ASSACHUSETTS has about 
three million people, and 
most of them are of no ac- 
count in running the state. They 
are mere passengers. Others run 
things for them. A great many 
people help to run some interests 
of the state, but they have each 
their specialty and it is not run 
with regard to the state as a whole. 
Devoted philanthropists labor for 
the dependent and defective classes. 
Studious educators grapple with 
the problem of better training for 
children. Business men are con- 
stantly introducing new methods. 
Scientific men offer some new truth 
almost daily. Medical men prove 
the success of new ideas over the 
old. Labor agitators demand and 
continue to secure more favorable 
terms in the struggle of life. 
Women reformers glow with en- 
thusiasm over the new opportuni- 
ties for women. But, judging by 
what can be seen and heard, per- 
haps not a person in the state has 
an adequate idea of the develop- 
ment and interests of the state as 
a whole because they are too great 
and too complex for comprehension 
by any one. 
In speaking of the state there 
may be meant the people as a 


whole, all’ ages, races and religions 
and both sexes, or there may be 
meant the state officially, the politi- 
cal body which is represented by 
men chosen by the people to stand 
for them as a political unit. 


Pos- 
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sibly the same people run the state 
from either point of view, in the 
haphazard way in which it is run. 

Taking the people as a whole, 
we throw aside half of them at once 
on the score of immaturity. They 
run nobody, but other people run 
them. True, the young people put 
conditions,—very serious ones, too, 
—upon the older ones who cannot, 
by any means, do what they would 
like to do. Each person is a con- 
dition upon every other, in a broad 
view, but the subordinate parts do 
not run the responsible parts. 

As to the grown people, more 
than half are women. Assuming 
or granting that they run things at 
home, that proves nothing as to 
who runs the whole state. As a 
rule, whatever exceptions exist, the 
man of the house is the head of the 
household beyond the door. Repre- 
senting the family outside of the 
home, who runs him? Who runs 
the men who are the heads of the 
homes of the state? 

Many of these men are independ- 
ent workers, farmers and others 
who are not in the direct employ of 
others. They are on a level with 
each other. No one, and no few, 
run the others. They are run by 
some superior force which controls 
their markets and makes them 
work, whether they wish to or not. 


sut Massachusetts is a manu- 
facturing state. Most of her men 
are hired by some one. They work 


for wages. Therefore they are run 
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by their employers. Who, then, 
runs the employers? Conditions of 
trade and transportation are so ex- 
tended and complex that condi- 
tions outside of the state deter- 
mine largely the lives and the activ- 
ity of men in the state. Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers are part of 
a great system, controlled to a ma- 
terial extent from the outside. But, 
in their state relations, the small 
number of manufacturers controls 
the hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees. So we trace the control 
of the people, as a mass, into a few 
hands. These few men run the 
people as a whole, to a large de- 
gree. 

Critics of this view might say 
that the ministers and the priests, 
with their immense control of the 
people through religious prestige, 
run the state. Possibly that might 
have been true two hundred years 
ago. But their control is not im- 
mense now, and the majority of the 
people would simply laugh at the 
suggestion of clerical domination in 
the state to-day. The ministers and 
the priests cut a very small figure 
in running the state now. 

But are not the labor organiza- 
tions as powerful as any influence? 
That is a fair question. They ar- 
ray themselves against the employ- 
ers. But when it comes to the de- 
cisive struggle, the side loses which 
must yield first to sheer starvation. 
The unions do have much influence. 
They make endless worry for the 


employers. They affect the situa- 
tion greatly. They modify the ac- 
tion of the employers, but they 


cannot, in the last analysis, run 
things. Probably they come nearer 
to it than any other influence ex- 
cept the comparatively few em- 
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ployers whose strength lies in their 
accumulated reserve of wealth 
which can sustain them in a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Now, taking the word “state” in 
its official, or organic, meaning 
when it comes to the question who 
runs it, we have statistical ground 
for an opinion. Of the 100 per 
cent. or 3,003,680 people, 51.34 per 
cent. or 1,542,691 by the state cen- 
sus of 1905, are women and girls 
These have no share formally in 
running the state. So half of the 
population is dropped at the outset. 


That leaves 48.66 per cent., or 
1,461,589, composed of men and 
boys. The number of assessed 


polls for the state election of 1905 
was 855,243, but only 556,820 were 
registered in that year. Only 4109,- 
315 voted at the municipal elections 
in 1905, and only 403,178 at the 
state election. 

3ut the number who voted is far 
too large as showing who runs the 
state, for, politically, the state is 
run by parties. At the last state 
election the governor was elected 
by a trifle over 50 per cent. of the 
vote cast. As the total vote cast 
was only about 13 per cent. of the 
population of the state, therefore 
the dominant party, which runs the 
state officially, includes only about 
6% per cent. of the people in the 
state. 

3ut who runs the party? Near- 
ly every place outside of the Hub 
looks to Boston for the central in- 
fluences in party affairs. But, tak- 


ing all the state, cities and towns 
together, probably not more than 
one voter in one thousand is of the 
slightest consequence in the party 
councils in determining the party 
mass of the party 


policy. The 
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counts in making the public senti- 
ment by which the managers are 
guided, but they are never con- 
sulted formally, nor is any personal 
deference ever shown to their opin- 
ion. It is a reasonable supposition 
that not over two hundred persons, 
which would be about one in one 
thousand, (the total vote for gov- 
ernor of the majority party at the 
state election of 1905 was 197,469), 
decide what shall be the formal 
policy of the party. Indeed, if one 
begins to count, he will be quite 
likely to cut the number to one 
hundred before he is through. 
These dominate the three million 
people and are their rulers, as far 
as party policy is the ruling power. 

Some might say that the gover- 
nor runs the state. That depends in 
part upon the man. He has but 
little time to give to the study of 
the state as a whole, with all its 
immense interests and many forces. 
An official near the governor, who 
has served through many adminis- 
trations and has an excellent oppor- 
tunity for reaching a sound con- 
clusion, says that half the gover- 
nor’s time, as an average for all 
governors, is occupied by appli- 
cants for office. Yet the state has 
a well enforced merit system in the 
civil service which is supposed to 
remove much _ personal pressure 
from the chief executive. The gov- 
ernor cannot run the state in a 
broad way, as a whole, though it 
might seem as if he were officially 
in position to do it. This is true of 
all governors. As a rule, the gov- 
ernor is a much-limited official. He 
attends to the duties put upon him 
by law, more or tess faithfully, but 
the law is a higher power, and he 
must continue under it. The legis- 





lature pleases him when it pleases, 
but it will not hesitate to displease 
him to please itself. That is true 
of all governors. 

Boards and commissions make up 
a large part of the administration 
of the state, but these are the ser- 
vants and watchdogs of the people, 
appointed by the governor and, 
like him, under law. They have 
their duties. They are a modest, 
unassuming, honest class of men, 
as a rule, doing work more or less 
conscientiously and they are abso- 
lutely essential to the well being of 
the people. They are sensitive to 
popular criticism. They keep their 
hands out of politics, openly, at 
least, and doubtless really, in. the 
main. They are not to be regarded 
for a moment as running the state. 

What of the judiciary? The 
judges run nothing. They attend 
to their cases, hold their ermine 
spotless and keep their hands off 
from the political machine. There 
is no doubt that the Massachusetts 
judiciary is out of politics. 

Now we come to the legislature. 
The representatives of the people 
in the Senate and House number 
two hundred and eighty. About 
two-thirds of the House (latterly 
more than that, as an average) and 
three-fourths of the Senate belong 
to the majority party. Those pro- 
portions would aggregate one hun- 
dred and ninety persons as the 
nominal framers of the state’s pol- 
icy. But most of them are of no 
account as leaders. They move as 
the party wires pull them.. A dozen 
in the House and half as many in 
the Senate, who are in touch with 
outside influence, shape party pol- 
icy materially in the legislature, 
though it is the fact that there has 
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never been in either branch in re- 
cent years any party leader who has 
not suffered more than one serious 
personal defeat in his leadership. It 
is impossible for any one, as proved 
by experience, to lead in the legis- 
lature, though the membership has 
included some who have attained 
high political standing afterward. 
Members are too independent to 
follow any one man, no matter how 
able. But, on the average, certain 
sets shape the course of the legis- 
lature, and they feel the power of 
outside dictators. 

Notice, by the way of proof, re- 
cent elections of speaker and presi- 
dent. In certain cases which might 
be named the reason for predicting 
the election of the successful man 
has been that “the influences which 
control the election are with him.” 
In a sharp contest for the presi- 
dency of the Senate, not long ago, 
the candidate who was defeated 
was previously marked for defeat 
because “the influences which make 
presidents are not with him.” It 
was the counsel for one of the big- 
gest corporations in the state who 
used those words. He seemed to 
know what he was talking about 
and his prediction came true. 

Not only are legislative presiding 
officers often made by the influ- 
ences which run the state tempo- 
rarily, but these influences either 
control the governor or identify 
themselves with him so that they 
ride on the rim of his coach 
wheel, if he does not ride on 
theirs. But both legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the govern- 
ment, being in close touch with the 
dominating influence outside which 
really shapes their movements, are 
representatives of the great mass 
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of people in the main only when 
some great popular cause is pend- 
ing, on which the mandate of the 
people is sufficiently distinct to 
make it perilous to disregard it. 
Even in the face of what is the evi- 
dent desire and welfare of the peo- 
ple, legislatures have passed and 
governors have signed bills favor- 
ing special interests at the expense 
of the people and conspicuous il- 
lustrations have occurred within a 
few years. The belief that the peo- 
ple run the state directly is a seri- 
ous mistake, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances in which their official 
representatives fear to defy them by 
doing the will of the few who run 
the state as a rule. It would be 
easy to give names of great cor- 
porate interests which have come 
to the state house in recent years, 
and by means which deserved the 
severest condemnation, have car- 
ried their schemes through to enact- 
ment. 

When we analyze these forces 
which control the official represent- 
atives of the people, they are found 
to be identical with those which 
shape the life of the state outside of 
its official capacity, as was seen 
above. 

Opposing these influences, the 
under dog in the fight, but always 
keeping up the fight, is the great 
labor interest, as represented by the 
labor organizations. So far as they 
have had justice on their side, or 
could appeal strongly to popular 
sympathy, they have won conces- 
sions from employers who were 
forced by political agitation, after 
years of procrastination, to do jus- 
tice. The labor organizations have 
not run the state. Far from it, but 


they have had an important part in 
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shaping the state’s history, and they 
are entitled to mention among the 
forces which promote the progress 
of Massachusetts, though they can- 
not rule by numerical strength of 
their own. 

At times certain influences seem 
to be the decisive factors. One hears 
that the Harvard college crowd is 
in control, or that the Methodist 
church decided the election, or that 
if it had not been for the fraternal 
orders the result would have been 
different, or that the saloons really 
decide elections by their power in 
the cities, and so on. Or it may be 
great business interests, the steam 
roads, or the electric railways or the 
protected manufacturers, or, again, 
it may be the temperance enthusi- 
asts, or boards of health, or labor 
unions. But the seeming suprem- 
acy of each subsides when each has 
won what it wanted and the organic 
existence of the state goes on till 
another influence dominates it on 
another issue. Nobody runs the 
state very long at a time on any 
specialty. 

“When the coster’s finished jumping on 


his mother, 
He loves to lie a-basking in the sun.” 


When a great corporation has 
got from the legislature all it wants 
for the time, it lies back and merely 
looks on, making sure that it is not 
attacked, lying low until it gets 
hungry again and wants something 
more. In the meantime, some other 
hungry power comes in and gets 
its fill. The legislature is influ- 
enced by a succession of greedy or 
jealous or apprehensive or needy 
petitioners looking out for their 
selfish financial advantage. That 
such petitioners have wrought the 
corruption they have is the disgrace 
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of the state. But that they have 
been checked as much as they have 
been and that to-day Massachusetts 
has a system of boards and com- 
missions which protect the people 
as much as they do, which have 
the capacity to give larger protec- 
tion yet and which are becoming 
more efficient and more constantly 
the organs of the political body to 
serve the people, is a marked credit 
to the state. It is a much mixed- 
up mess of good and bad at the 
state house, and any impartial view 
must take account of both sides. 
When the student analyzes the 
real government of Massachusetts, 
he finds it in a very few hands, 
mostly unofficial and some of them 
never in public life. It might be 
urged that the office-holders and 
office-seekers run the state. Is not 
this or that conspicuous politician 
one of our real rulers? No. Big 
and little politicians, without any 
motive but self-interest, are allied 
with the rulers. They seek to iden- 
tify themselves with the rulers. 
3ut if they ever miss their connec- 
tion with the real source of their 
power, they are as helpless as a 
stalled electric car with its trolley 
off from the wire. Plenty of men 
without great constructive power, 
but with great ambition for politi- 
cal position, are prominent in Mass- 
achusetts. But they lack the real 
power which runs the state, and 
Massachusetts is too large and too 
intelligent to be run by her politi- 
cians, Save in a very narrow sense. 
Some of them seem to think that 
they run the state, and some peo- 
ple concede their pretensions, but 
these politicians do not dominate 
the life of a great people, and they 
cannot. They may, for a time, 
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dominate a political machine com- 
posed of men of their own sort, but 
they cannot dominate, or materially 
affect, in the long run, the organic 
life and character of the great po- 
litical unity known by the historic 
name of Massachusetts. 

But the strong and selfish inter- 
ests do run the state for a time, 
when it is for their purpose. They 
have their day. They elect speak- 
ers, presidents of the Senate and 
governors. They set up and they 
cast down, caring nothing for office 
themselves, realizing what a bauble 
it is when conferred by such means 
as they employ, and using their 
tremendous power to fill their own 
pockets, which is the reason why 
they run the state. No one class 
can muster. strength to defeat them. 

Does anything run the men who 
run Massachusetts? Not directly. 
But progress is made under them, 
and a very plausible argument 
could be made from the fact that 
since Providence has used these in- 
struments of progress. therefore 
their methods have commended 
themselves to the Almighty Ruler 
and his blessing has been upon the 
state in consequence. But that fal- 
lacy may be left to those who 
choose to adopt it for their own. 
Because the state has made genu- 
ine growth in spite of such influ- 
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ences, it is true to say that, through 
the generations, over-riding the 
evil temporary influences, rules the 
Massachusetts conscience, the Mas- 
sachusetts sense of right and the 
Massachusetts determination to per- 
severe for the right. This high com- 
bination is vague, is often seeming- 
ly half-blind, often asleep, some- 
times perverted, and sometimes 
weak and purposeless. But it wins 
in a material degree in the long 
years because of the activity of 
men above the selfish interests. 

Just three points, briefly, to close, 
First, none of the states of the 
United States seem to be run any 
better for its people, or with any 
more comprehensive system than 
Massachusetts. Second, the United 
States seems to be equally devoid 
of any broad, co-ordinating power 
to harmonize and unify all its ac- 
tivities, but is equally under the 
control of selfish and corrupt influ- 
ences. Third, the world, the great 
family of nations, is so utterly des- 
titute of such co-ordination, over- 
sight and administration that the 
mere suggestion of the idea shows 
how little mankind has advanced 
in organic development and how 
much must be done before it has 
even a fair start in being what it 
has the power to become and what 
is evidently to be its destiny. 
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Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WEsTON F. HuTCHINS 


Some of the Bright Sayings and Sharp Rejoinders of Thomas Riley the Prince of 
Legal Wits—Where the Witness Got the Best of the Lawyer—“Moriarty, Whoever He 
may be”—John B. Moran and His Pointed Thrusts—George Sennott’s Joke on J. Wilder 
May—Melvin O. Adams and Inspector Mountain—No Power to Sentence to New York 
—Judge Thompson’s Ready Wit and Genial Humor—Barney McBride and His Pint of 
Whisky—Judge Thompson’s Speech on the Old South—Ebenezer Ross and His Instruc- 
tions—General Bartlett’s Inquisitive Witness—Where the Joke Was on Mr. Elder—Mr. 
Gargan’s Motion to Adjourn—Samuel Childs and the man who missed the train— 
Thomas E. Grover and the Client who had the Goods. 


MONG all the attorneys who 
have practiced in Boston 
there has been none with a 
keener, more brilliant, and scintil- 
lating wit than Thomas Riley 
whose bright sayings, sharp re- 
joinders and constant flow of hu- 
morous repartee have kept many a 
court room in a roar, and have long 
been famous with both judges and 
attorneys. Of all the humorists at 
the bar his is the first place, for he 
is the prince of them all. Mr. Riley 
has a rich brogue and this adds im- 
mensely to the humor of his say- 
ings, which have all the merit of 
coming under all circumstances and 
at the most unexpected places. At 
times he is accustomed to wear his 
hair long and this has made him 
the butt of many a joke which he 
has always taken good naturedly, 
for in the sharp play of wit he has 
given some pretty severe blows, 
and he has long since learned how 
to take them in return. 
With his natural tendency to hu- 
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mor and an ability always to see 
the amusing side, Mr. Riley has by 
no means neglected the more seri- 
ous things of life and by his prac- 
tice he has accumulated a compe- 
tency which he is now enjoying, for 
during the past few years his health 
has not been as good as might be 
desired, and he has eased up con- 
siderably from the strenuous prac- 
tice of the law. 

In a way Mr. Riley was a pro- 
tege of General Butler. It was by 
the advice of that doughty war- 
rior, statesman, politician and at- 
torney that he took up the study of 
the law. When he was prepared 
to practice and an opening did not 
at once appear, he was advised by 
General Butler to wait around the 
Municipal Court room and see and 
hear other attorneys present their 
cases. In those days it was no 
unusual thing to see Mr. Sweetser, 
Mr. Charles F. Choate the elder, 
Charles H. Hudson, Tolman Wil- 
ley, Gustavus A. Somerby, Tracey 
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P. Cheever and other big lawyers 
trying cases in that court. Mr. 
Riley followed the advice and in 
this way managed to pick up a 
good deal of information always 
useful to an attorney who prac- 
tices in the courts. 

He learned in this way for one 
thing that in criminal practice it is 
necessary for an attorney to be able 
to think on his feet, to think quick, 
and to think right. A criminal 
trial frequently turns upon some 
important point brought out per- 
haps for the first time by the evi- 
dence, and the decision which has 
to be made on the instant by the 
attorney, means success or failure. 

One day as Mr. Riley sat in the 
Municipal Court room in the old 
court house, the attorneys who 
were engaged in trying a case, be- 
came involved in a bitter wrangle, 
and because things were not going 
exactly as he desired, one of them 
rose from his seat, left the room, 
and abandoned the case. There was 
a delay for a time, and then one of 
the litigants approached Mr. Riley 
and asked him if he would take the 
case. He assented, tried the case 
carefully and with such close at- 
tention to details of small import- 
ance in themselves, but meaning 
much as a whole, that he came off 
victorious. It was an exceedingly. 
difficult case to try and there were 
many things connected with it that 
did not in the least lessen the bur- 
den of the attorney who took it. 
The fact that he could take the 
short end of such a case and win it. 
. redounded greatly to his credit, 
was something of a feather in his 
cap, and went a long way toward 
establishing his reputation at the 
bar, where he has practiced so long 
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THOMAS W. RILEY 


and so successfully. By that one 
case he fully justified General But- 
ler’s opinion of him, and from that 
time on he had a lucrative practice. 

A well known Hebrew attorney 
was defending a policeman named 
Knott who was connected with 
Division Two, and was in court on 
the charge of having stolen a ham 
from the window of a provision 
store on Province street. As the 
case was going to the jury the He- 
brew attorney and Mr. Riley were 
sitting side by side in the court 
room and the former turning to the 
latter asked, “Brother Riley, what 
will the verdict in this case be?” 
“Not guilty,” was the encouraging 
reply. When half an hour later the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
the Hebrew attorney, greatly dis- 
appointed, turned to Mr. Riley and 
said, “I thought you said the ver- 
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dict in this case would be not 
guilty!” “Isn’t it?” was Mr. Riley’s 
reply. 

In order to fill a panel in the 
Superior Criminal Court during the 
trial of a case in which Mr. Riley 
appeared for the defendant, it be- 
came necessary to draw from the 
spectators. As the drawing pro- 
ceeded Judge Aldrich who was pre- 
siding, and who was not altogether 
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pleased with the method adopted, 
as well as with some of the other 
things connected with the prelimi- 
naries, said, “Mr. Riley, I don't 
think you are pursuing the right 
course.” “Your honor,” replied Mr. 
Riley, “I was employed by this de- 
fendant to receive his instructions.” 
“I know that,” tartly replied the 
judge, “but you are not above in- 
structions, are you?” “No, your 
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honor, for that matter neither of us 
is above instructions.” 

In the suit of Kuhlenberg against 
O'Donnell, Mr. Riley appeared for 
the defendant, the counsel for the 
plaintiff being John W. Lowe. It 
was while Mr. Riley in his argu- 
ment was referring to the plaintiff, 
that he turned to counsel on-that 
side and said, “Gentlemen, we have 
all of us heard of Lo the poor In- 
dian, but who of us ever heard of 
Lowe the poor lawyer before?” 

In the suit brought by James Mc- 
Chrystal against former Chief of 
Police Sackett of Revere to recover 
for assault and battery, false ar- 
rest and malicious prosecution, Mr. 
Riley appeared for McChrystal. A 
Dr. Dunn who was called by the 
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defence testified that when he was 
arrested, McChrystal smelled of 
liquor. When the time came to 
cross examine this witness, Mr. 
Riley in his most insinuating man- 
ner asked, “There is a Dr. Dunn 
who is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and who is 
a reputable physician, is there not?” 
“There is,’ was the reply. “You 
are not that Dr. Dunn are you?” 
“T am not.” “That is all.” 

A man who showed an inclina- 
tion to answer questions sharply 
was on the witness stand, when 
Mr. Riley asked: 

“Fact was, you were drunk on 
that night, were you not?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“I know it’s your business, but 
were you attending to it?” 


In the case of Mellen against 


Mellen, which was a petition for 


separate support, Mr. Riley was 
opposed by Mr. E. C. Gilman who 
had endeavored to belittle one of 
Mr. Riley’s witnesses because she 
testified that she sold cosmetics. 
On the re-direct examination Mr. 
Riley had an opportunity to “come 
back” at Mr. Gilman, which he did 
not fail to improve. 

“What are these cosmetics that 
you have sold, used for?” asked 
Mr. Riley. 

“They are used to improve the 
complexion, to cover blemishes, to 
improve a flushed or a florid face.” 

“Ever try to sell any of them to 
my Brother Gilman?” 

John B. Moran, the restless Dis- 
trict Attorney for Suffolk, has a wit 
which is as peculiar to him as is 
everything else in his make-up. In 
skirmish or settled debate he wastes 
no language in driving home at his 
opponent, and his short, sharp 
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blows are as clean cut when dealt 
at the bench, as when dealt at the 
bar. 

In trying a case before a local 
justice he was stopped by an ob- 
jection, and the court heard Mr. 
Moran at some length on his con- 
tention that the matter under dis- 
cussion was admissible. After the 
argument, his honor thought for a 
moment and then said: 

“Well, Mr. Moran, I don’t think 
the court will rule that way.” 

“Oh,” came in the rasping voice 
of the little fighter, “I was not pre- 
suming to say how the court would 
rule; I was merely quoting the 
law.” 

Mr. Riley and Mr. Moran were 
appearing as counsel for co-defend- 
ants in the Superior Criminal 
Court, and Mr. Riley was examin- 
ing a witness, and of course was 
running at cross purposes with his 
brother. In endeavoring to give 
an illustration, he took a hat from 
the table used by counsel, attempt- 
ed to place it upon his head, and 
found that it was several sizes too 
small for him. Then, with a deli- 
cate irony he said, “That’s not my 
hat; that little hat would never fit 
me; that hat must belong to 
Brother Moran.” 

“Tt does,” said John B., “and if 
you had your hair cut, Brother 
Riley, it would come down over 
your ears.” 

Years ago when Mr. Riley was 
trying a case in the Municipal 
Court in the old court house, he 
had as a witness one of those men 
who never know anything that is 
asked them on the witness stand, 
one of the most provoking wit- 
nesses a lawyer ever has to deal 
with. Mr. Riley had asked him 
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question after question only to 
meet with the same reply to every 
one. At last his patience became 
exhausted, and turning sharply to 
the witness he asked: 
“Ts there anything you do know?” 
The man looked down at the 


floor, considered the question with 
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a good deal of deliberation, for he 
did not seem to be a man who 
would act on any matter quickly— 
he seemed to be a man with less 
than ordinary intelligence, and not 
one who would have an inspiration 
—then raising his eyes, and seeing 
Mr. Riley’s big shock of hair, he 
replied, “I know when to cut my 
hair.” 

It was in the Superior Criminal 
Court that Mr. Riley gave an il- 
lustration of the lightning speed of 
his mental make-up, and the readi- 
ness of his legal equipment. He 
was cross examining a witness, and 


asked: 
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“Were you in the House of Cor- 
rection ?” 

District Attorney Stevens object- 
ing, “One moment!” 

Mr. Riley: “No, your honor, six 
months.” 

One of the neatest things credit- 
ed to Mr. Riley was the way he 
showed his dislike of a certain lead- 
ing politician of his own party, 
who may be called Alexander Mori- 
arty. Mr. Riley was called upon 
to preside at a rally in Faneuil 
Hall, and as presiding officer it be- 
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came his duty to read off the names 
of the vice presidents, the list in- 
cluding all of the war horses of the 
Democratic organization, and as 
Alexander Moriarty one of 
these, his name had to be read, but 
Mr. Riley did it with a very wry 
face. He took up the paper and 
began with “The Honorable Fred- 
erick QO. Prince, the Honorable 
Charles Levi Woodbury, the Hon- 


was 
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orable Nathan Matthews,” and 
continued until he got down near 
the foot of the list, calling each 
name in a round full voice. Then 
he said, “Alexander Moriarty, who- 
ever that may be,” looking over the 
audience questioningly in the mean- 
time. 

It was when Judge Bell of the 
Superior Court had completed his 
first charge to a jury in the First 
Session of the court, that a brother 
lawyer asked Mr. Riley who was 
in the room what he thought of it. 
“Sound,” was the reply. 

When John Wilder May was 
District Attorney for Suffolk Coun- 
ty, he had for his assistant at one 
time, Horace R. Cheney, one of the 
brilliant and lamented young mem- 
bers of the Bar. Mr. Cheney was 
so capable that he tried most of the 
cases. At that time Mr. May was 


interested in getting out a book on 


Insurance. He would come into 
the office late in the morning, hav- 
ing a miscellaneous collection of 
things in his bag, usually garden 
seeds, a light luncheon of molasses 
ginger bread, and the proof sheets 
of this book. 

George Sennott, then an efful- 
gent member of the Suffolk Bar, 
who with his red face lighted up 
the darkest day, would occasionally 
wander in to the office, and if he 
found Mr. May unoccupied, banter 
him over various things. 

On one of these occasions he 
went into Mr. May’s private office, 
and saw this green bag lying on his 
desk. “What you got in there, Mr. 
May, some more garden seeds?” 
he asked. “No,” said Mr. May, 
“T’ve got in there the proof sheets 
of the first of May.” “By Heaven!” 
said Sennott, “it will be the first of 
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April for anybody who tries to read 
na 

When Judge Julius Rockwell 
presided in the Superior Court dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, he 
seemed to be troubled with aching 
feet, and would draw off his long 
boots and sit on the bench with 
nothing but his yarn socks on his 
feet. Thus relieved, he would short- 
ly relapse into sleep, and the trial 
before him progressed in regular 
order, the old gentleman in some 
inscrutable way waking up at the 
right moment, to rule on any ob- 
jections that might be raised. 

When Dennis Mountain was an 
inspector of police in Boston, he 
was sitting in this session of the 
court one day, and while waiting 
for another case to be tried, he 
copied the example of Judge Rock- 
well, and fell asleep in one of the 
chairs usually occupied by jurors, 
on the opposite side of the room. 
Mr. Melvin O. Adams, the Assis- 
tant District Attorney, who was 
trying a case with which Mountain 
had no connection whatever, saw 
his plight, and thought as he could 
not wake up the judge, it would do 
no harm to wake up the police in- 
spector, and when the witness who 
was on the stand had finished, he 
called out the name of the officer 
in a loud tone, and he was roused, 
got on to his feet, and marched 
around the room to the witness 
stand. There he rubbed his eyes 
in dismay, looked around, answered 
to his name, told his business, the 
number of years he had been on 
the force, and then to the question 
as to whether he knew anything 
about the case on trial, said he did 
not remember. He was thereupon 
excused. 
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Ezra Wilkinson, one of the old- 
time Justices of the Superior Court, 
a bachelor living in Wrentham, al- 
ways came to the court house fault- 
lessly attired in a black swallow 
tail coat and suit, with a high black 
stock, carrying his court papers 
and other things in a brilliant col- 
ored carpet bag, with a long rope 
handle. Shortly before he left the 
bench, he became quite deaf, and 
did not readily hear conversation 
addressed to him from any distance. 

On one occasion he was receiv- 
ing the report of the Grand Jury. 
Among the appeal cases was that 
of a battered female who was with- 
drawing her appeal from a sentence 
to the Island for drunkenness. The 
Assistant District Attorney asked 
her if she desired to say anything 
to the court before sentence was 
imposed. She replied that she 
would like to go to New York. 

Deputy Sheriff John Dearborn, 
one of the most amusing characters 
ever seen about the courts, who al- 
ways had several tones in his voice, 
and used them all on arraignment 
day, was in charge of the prisoners 
at the bar, and turning to him 
Judge Wilkinson asked, “Mr. Offi- 
cer, what does the defendant say?” 
In his highest tone Dearborn re- 
plied, “She says she wants to go to 
New York, your honor.” 

Judge Wilkinson dipped his pen 
slowly into the ink bottle, leaned 
back in his chair and surveyed the 
prisoner for a moment through his 
gold-bowed spectacles, and then 
said, “This court has no power to 
sentence you there.” A suppressed 
titter at the bar showed that the 
attorneys present appreciated the 
view of New York taken by the 
Judge. 
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Some years ago a statute was 
passed which made it a criminal 
offence to be present where any 
gamjng implements were found, and 
also condemned for destruction any 
personal property on the premises. 
Under this statute a raid was made 
one Saturday evening on a tene- 
ment house where a quiet game of 
poker was going on in the kitchen. 
The parties playing the game were 
arrested and all of the kitchen fur- 
niture was taken for condemnation, 
the seizure including several arti- 
cles of baby’s clothing, which had 
been hung up to dry behind the 
kitchen stove. The case was tried 
before Chief Justice Parmenter, 
Mr. Melvin O. Adams appearing 
for the purpose of saving the furni- 
ture. He claimed that at least the 
baby’s clothes were exempt, to 
which the Chief Justice replied that 
they were material to the issue. 

Mr. M. O. Adams and Chief Jus- 
tice Aiken were college-mates at 
Dartmouth and were friends of long 
standing. One day as Mr. Adams 
was in Judge Aiken’s court room 
waiting for an opportunity to speak 
with the Chief Justice, a long and 
prosy argument was being ad- 
dressed to the court by a member 
of the bar, who on this occasion 
was especially tiresome. Finally, 
the Chief Justice asked counsel to 
suspend, and called Mr. Adams to 
the bench. In the course of the 
conversation that followed, Mr. 
Adams, with the familiarity of an 
old friend, asked the Chief Justice 
why he had not interrupted the at- 
torney earlier, to which the Chief 
Justice wittily replied, that the at- 
torney was like the Statute of Lim- 
itations, the oftener he was inter- 
rupted the longer he ran. 
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Mr. Adams is a Unitarian and 
from the windows of his office in 
the Tremont Building, the clock 
on the spire of the Orthodox Park 
Street church can be easily seen. 
There being a difference between 
the time indicated by the watch 
carried by Mr. Adams, and the 
watch of a client, the latter to show 
that his watch was correct, called 
attention to its agreement with the 
Park Street church clock, when 
Mr. Adams instantly responded 
with “I recognize the Park Street 
church as an authority for neither 
time, nor eternity.” 

Not a little amusement was once 
caused by the words of a clergyman 
who officiated at the opening of the 
session of the Superior Court in 
one of the outside counties, and 


who was not aware of the fact that 
Judge Wilkinson who presided was 


a bachelor. In closing his invoca- 
tion, the preacher asked that the 
judge who presided at that session 
of the court might be safely re- 
turned to the bosom of his family. 

During his last illness the nurse 
who was attending Judge Wilkin- 
son, went to his bedside and told 
him that he must take the medicine 
she had in her hand. 

“T will not take it,” said the 
prim and precise old jurist. 

“But you must take it.” 

“But I say I won't.” 

“The Doctor says you must.” 

“T have already passed upon that 
matter.” 

Of all the humorists at the bench 
or bar none had a more genial per- 
sonality, or a more lovable disposi- 
tion than the late Judge Charles P. 
Thompson of Gloucester, who was 
more generally known as “Charley 
Thompson,” and was respected and 
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liked by all who knew him. His 
was a ready wit, and a genial hu- 
mor that placed him easily among 
the first of the humorists of the 
bench and bar. 

While he was holding the Jury 
Waived Session of the court in 
Boston, a lawyer appeared before 
him considerably under the influ- 
ence of liquor. At the conclusion 
of the arguments the attorney in 
question approached the bench, and 
in response to a statement made by 
opposing counsel, said “Your hon- 
or, I stand upon that proposition.” 
“And the Scriptures say, ‘Let him 
that seemeth to stand, take heed 
lest he fall,’” was the instant re- 
joinder of the quick witted jurist, 
who had not failed to observe the 
condition of the somewhat befud- 
dled pleader. 

Judge Thompson stammered at 
times, and this defect in his speech 
added not a little to the humor of 
his remarks. In one of the cases 
in which he appeared as counsel, a 
witness was questioned at consid- 
erable length in regard to the con- 
dition of a man at a certain time. 
The inquiry, which did not appear 
to be material, was protracted be- 
yond all reason, and Mr. Thompson 
becoming annoyed at its inordinate 
and unnecessary length, finally 
interposed with “You need not 
p-p-p-p-ur-sue that line of inquiry 
any further, I’m a c-c-c-om-pe-tent 
witness myself.” 

“Catching everything down that 
way I presume?” was the greeting 
of one of Judge Thompson’s friends 
upon his return from his period of 
service as a member of the national 
House of Representatives. “Yes,” 
was the quick rejoinder, “every- 
thing but the speaker’s eye.” 
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CHARLES P. THOMPSON 


One of the best stories told of 
Judge Thompson, is the one in 
which Barney McBride, a big, good 
natured Irishman of Lynn, who 
had an exceedingly florid face, fig- 
ures. The police after a number of 
attempts finally succeeded late one 
Saturday night in finding a piht 
bottle of whiskey in Barney’s place, 
and he was thereupon haled into 
court, upon the charge of keeping 
and exposing intoxicating liquors 
for sale, and the case was set down 
for trial, Judge Sherman, who at 
that time was District Attorney for 
Essex, appearing for the govern- 
ment. The evidence, which was 
unimpeached, clearly showed that 
the whiskey was found on the 
premises, and it looked as though 
the government would have little 
trouble in securing a conviction, 
especially as the trial was to be 
before that staunch Prohibitionist, 
Judge Robert C. Pitman of New 
Bedford. In the course of his ar- 
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gument, Mr. Thompson, who ap- 
peared for McBride, said, “I asked 
a man that I met this morning on 
my way to the depot, how much 
liquor he had to have in order to 
get through Sunday, and he said, 
‘Three pints, Charley.’ This man 


had only one pint, your honor, 
hardly enough to take him through 
his morning devotions.’ 


’ 


Then turn- 


MELVIN O. ADAMS 


ing to his client, he said, “Barney, 
stand up! I want you to look up- 
on the jury.” Turning then to the 
jury, he said, “Gentlemen of the 
Jury, will you be kind enough to 
look upon the defendant. I make 
this request, Gentlemen, because I 
am going to ask you by and by, 
whether in your opinion a man who 
looks like that, with a face like that, 
and who is f-f-f-f-ound to have 
only a pint of whiskey on his 
P-P-p-p-p-prem-i-ses late on Satur- 
day night to carry him over Sun- 
day, has any of that liquor for 
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sale.” Without leaving the box, 
the jury returned a verdict of ac- 
quittal. 

While Mr. Thompson represent- 
ed the Gloucester district in the 
lower branch of the Legislature, the 
bill authorizing the society to sell 
the Old South Church came up for 
final disposition, and a very strenu- 
ous argument in favor of its pas- 
sage was made by a well known 
clergyman of Newton. When the 
Reverend gentleman had closed his 
protracted remarks, Judge Thomp- 
son rose slowly to his feet, and 
said, “Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the arguments in this case with 
a great deal of interest, and I have 
come to the conclusion, Sir, that the 
t-t-t-ime has arrived when the Lord 
God Almighty can no longer own 
a corner lot in Boston.” 

The defeat of the bill which fol- 


lowed, was probably as much due 


to the short address of Judge 
Thompson, as to anything that was 
brought out in the course of the 
debate. 

While arguing a case before a 
jury, Mr. Thompson was frequent- 
ly accustomed to raise his voice to 
a high pitch, because by doing this 
he was less liable to stammer. In 
a case tried before Judge Lord of 
the Supreme Court, one of the jur- 
ors informed Judge Lord that he 
was suffering with a severe head- 
ache, which was aggravated by the 
high tone of voice sometimes used 
by Mr. Thompson. He closed by 
requesting the court to ask Mr. 
Thompson to lower his voice, in 
case he raised it to the high pitch. 
When Mr. Thompson later, in the 
course of his argument, raised his 
voice, Judge Lord told him what 
the juror had said. “Yes, your 
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honor,” was Mr. Thompson’s reply, 
with an injured air, that added 
greatly to the comedy of the situa- 
tion, “but won’t you allow me to 
speak loud enough to keep that 
juror in the corner there, awake?” 

In the controversy growing out 
of the Hayes-Tilden election, Judge 
Thompson, then a Democratic mem- 
ber of the National House, was 
chairman of the special committee 
on elections, which went to Flori- 
da, and heard evidence bearing up- 
on the alleged frauds. Among the 
witnesses who were suminoned to 
appear before the committee, was 
an old colored man. After he had 
given his direct evidence Judge 
Thompson took him in hand, and 
the examination proceeded thus. 

“What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Ebenezer Ross.” 

“You are the election officer in 
this precinct?” 

“Yas, sir! Yas, sir!” 

“You had charge of the ballots 
there?” 

“Vas ail “Yas:.eml’ 

“And you counted them?” 

"a, art” 

“Now, sir, have you had any talk 
with anyone about these ballots, 
since election?” 

“Yas, sir!” 

“With whom have you talked 
about these ballots?” 

“With Mar’s Buffum.” (Buf- 
fum was a prominent Republican 
politician.) 

“Well, what did Mr. Buffum say 
to you?” 

“Well, Mar’s Buffum—he tole 
me to tell the truf—and he tole me 
to be d—d slow about it, too.” 

A young attorney who had 
brought a bill in equity, went to the 
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court where Judge Thompson was 
presiding, and after explaining his 
bill, which contained an unusual 
number of prayers, passed the paper 
to the clerk, who in turn handed it 
to the court. Judge Thompson 
read it over carefully, and then 
turning to the young attorney said, 
“You have certainly obeyed the 
Scriptural injunction— you have 
‘prayed without ceasing.’ ” 

Frank C. Richardson, Esq., who 
was in the Salem office of Judge 
Thompson, and in an adjoining 
room at the time, overheard a con- 
versation between Judge Thompson 
and a client, who was charged with 
having received stolen property, 
and with having bought junk of 
some boys. The case was pending 
in the Superior Criminal Court, the 
time for trial was drawing near, 
and Mr. Thompson in two or three 
previous interviews had tried to 
impress upon his client the import- 
ance of making some preparation 
for the trial of the case. In this he 
had failed, and at this interview he 
was especially strenuous with his 
client, and tried to impress upon 
him the importance of furnishing 
him with some witnesses in regard 
to the facts.of the case. “I can 
furnish the wind in this case,” he 
said, “but I cannot furnish the wit- 
nesses, and unless you bring in 
some witnesses, the District Attor- 
ney will accomplish his purpose, and 
land you in the state prison.” The 
client, who was a prominent mem- 
ber of the church, and appeared to 
be very pious, said, “Mr. Thomp- 
son, they may imprison my body, 
but my soul will be free.” Quick 
as a flash Mr. Thompson rejoined, 
“Never mind the canary; it’s the 
cage I’m trying to save.” 
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In the trial of a case before a 
jury at Salem where a colored man 
sued on account of injuries caused 
by being bitten by a dog, Judge 
Sherman appeared for the defend- 
ant, and Mr. Thompson for the 
plaintiff. The defendant had offered 
fourteen dollars to settle the case. 
In the course of his argument, 
Judge Sherman referring to Mr. 
Thompson’s being a Democrat, 
facetiously said that counsel on the 
other side had not always been so 
solicitous for the colored man’s wel- 
fare. When Mr. Thompson came 
to his argument in referring to 
Judge Sherman, then a lawyer at 
the Essex bar, he said: “My friend 
has said that I have not always 
shown the same solicitude for the 
colored man that I do in this case, 
referring I presume, to the fact that 


I did not believe that the great war 
that was made for the purpose of 
freeing the slaves, was necessary, 
and my friend did believe it was 


necessary, and now after all the 
sacrifice of money and of men that 
was made for that purpose, he has 
the audacity to come into court and 
offer to sell that same colored man 
for fourteen dollars a bite.” 

Mr. Richardson to whom we are 
indebted for these later stories, had 
many pleasant arguments. with 
Judge Thompson when he was in 
his office at Salem. 

General Charles W. Bartlett, and 
Mr. Samuel J. Elder, both of whom 
are wits of no mean order, appeared 
as counsel on opposite sides, and 
General Bartlett had an Irish wit- 
ness on the stand. After getting 
from the witness his name and resi- 
dence, General Bartlett asked: 

“Now Mr. Maguinness, will you 
tell the jury where you were, and 
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what you saw on the afternoon of 
May fifth?” 

Maguinness: “Misther Bartlett, 
¢an oi have a word with you sor?” 

General Bartlett: “No, Mr. Ma- 
guinness, you are on the witness 
stand, and you cannot confer with 
counsel now. Tell the jury what 
you saw, and heard. 

Maguinness repeated: “Misther 
Bartlett, can’t oi have just a word 
with you?” 

The court, the officers, and coun- 
sel on both sides tried to stop him, 
but he couldn’t be stopped, came 
ambling off the stand, and ap- 
proaching General Bartlett, in a 
hoarse stage whisper asked “Mis- 
ther Bartlett, where are _ those 
jury?” 

Messrs. Bartlett and Elder fig- 
ured as counsel in another case, 
a suit for personal injuries, in 


which Mr. Elder, as he supposed, 


had General Bartlett thoroughly 
whipped. The plaintiff, a woman, in 
trying to board an electric car at 
Columbus and Massachusetts ave- 
nues, found she had made a mis- 
take in the car, stepped from the 
car, and backed away, and into the 
hind wheel of the defendant’s ex- 
press wagon, which was between 
the car tracks, and the curb. She 
testified that the team ran _ her 
down, but not only the conductor 
of the car, one or two persons on 
the sidewalk, but several persons in 
the car, including a professor of the 
Institute of Technology, saw and 
testified just how the accident oc- 
curred. General Bartlett was not 
in the least phased by this however, 
and in examining the driver said: 

“Did you call out to the woman 
when you saw her?” 

“Vea.” 
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“What did you say?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I said. I 
guess I said ‘Hullo!’ (The witness 
answered in a very low tone of 
voice, as men who are loudest out 
of doors, frequently do when they 
are in court.) 

“Oh, did you know the lady?” 

“No.” 

“Had you ever been introduced 
to the lady?” 

sell a 

“And you shouted ‘Hullo!’ to a 
lady you didn’t know?” 

In General Bartlett’s deliberate 
and inimitable manner it was excru- 
ciatingly funny. He rang all the 
changes possible on that “Hullo!” 
and sure enough by it laughed a 
little verdict out of the jury. 

A good joke on Mr. Elder, and 
one that Judge Hardy says must 
go into his obituary when he ar- 
rives at that dignity, occurred in 
the trial of a case at Cambridge 
some years ago. He appeared for 
a very old man, who had left the 
cars at the Winchester station, and 
testified that they started sudden- 
ly, and threw him to the station 
platform, causing the injuries which 
were the basis of the suit. A lot 
of witnesses testified that he was 
asleep in the car, did not see when 
the train reached Winchester, woke 
up only after it had started, rushed 
to the platform, and was thrown 
and injured while trying to get off. 
In his argument to the jury, Mr. 
Elder claimed that it was absurd 
to say that he was asleep. “Why, 
Gentlemen,” he _ said, “he had 
reached the age when the almond 
tree flourisheth, and they are afraid 
of that which is high, and they that 
look out of the windows are dark- 
ened, and fears are in the way. 
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What does this corporation say 
this careful old man, returning to 
his home at mid-day, was doing? 
Why, Gentlemen, they tell you he 
was asleep.” 

As he gave these words their 
most effective utterance, he turned 
slowly around toward his client, 
the eyes of every juror on the panel 
following him, and there in spite of 
the important interests that were 
at stake, in spite of all the eloquence 
of his learned counsel, the old man 
sat well snuggled down in his 
chair, sound asleep. 

Thomas J. Gargan was trying a 
will case, and was seeking to have 
the instrument set aside on the 
ground of the incompetency of the 
testator. An Irish woman was put 
on the stand by the proponent, and 
on the cross examination, Mr. Gar- 
gan asked her how long she had 
known the testator. 

“If it’s Mike Connolly ye mean, 
I’ve known him for five and thirty 
years.” 

“Did you ever hear that during 
the latter part of his life, he had 
softening of the brain?” 

“Softening of the brain,” repeat- 
ed the witness, “divvle a hard it 
ever was during his whole life!” 

When Mr. Gargan was a member 
of the Great and General Court in 
1876, on the day before Good Fri- 
day, he moved for an adjournment 
over that day. Another member 
rose and asked Mr. Gargan if he 
had ever known of the Legislatures 
adjourning over Good Friday. “At 
this moment,” replied Mr. Gargan, 
“T can recall but one court that sat 
upon that day, and Pontius Pilate 
presided over that one.” 

Mr. Gargan was defending a well 
known character at the West end, 


, 


who dealt in empty barrels such as 
whiskey, brandy, wine, and beer. 
He had acquired considerable prop- 
erty, and in one of his buildings had 
a large storage loft, and cellar. He 
never sold intoxicating liquors, but 
once in a great while would over- 
indulge in stimulants, and on such 
occasions was particularly abusive 
to the police officers, one of whom, 
in order to get even, obtained a 
warrant, searched his place, and 
found a demijohn containing a gal- 
lon of whisky. Keeping and ex- 
posing with intent to sell was the 
charge upon which he was taken to 
court, where Judge Pitman, an able 
lawyer, and a leading advocate of 
Prohibition, occupied the bench. 
During the examination of the de- 
fendant Judge Pitman broke in, 
saying rather quickly, “You had a 
number of whisky barrels; that 
was suspicious. For what purpose 
did you have the whisky in that 
demijohn?” Looking at the judge 
knowingly, the defendant replied, 
“That was a private drop, your 
honor, for the Fourth of July, or 
Thanksgiving. Your honor knows 
how that is yourself.” Even Judge 
Pitman could not repress a smile. 

A recent comer from abroad, who 
went into the real estate business, 
was not building in accordance 
with the provisions of the law, and 
it became necessary to get him into 
court in order to convince him of 
the error of his ways. The sher- 
iff’s officer who had been sent in 
search of him, reported that he had 
found a cousin of the man .who was 
wanted, but that the man himself 
had moved to Providence the fall 
before. Within an hour Samuel M. 
Child met the very man he wanted 
in City Hall avenue, asked him what 
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he had been trying to work on the 
sheriff’s officer, and closed by ask- 
ing him where he lived then. 

“Oh, down on Poplar street,” 
was the reply. 

“Thought you moved to Provi- 
dence last fall?” 

“So help me God, Mr. Child, I 
missed the train!” 

District Attorney Thomas E. 
Grover of the South Eastern Dis- 
trict which includes the counties of 
Plymouth and Norfolk, is one of 
the best story tellers at the bar, and 
is never more at home than when 
he is in the midst of a party which 
can appreciate a story that is well 
told. In the early days of his prac- 
tice, he defended a man who had 
run away from a charge of break- 
ing and entering. In his charge, 
the presiding judge said that the 
jury should consider as bearing up- 
on the question of the man’s guilt, 
the fact that the crime had been 
committed, that he had absented 
himself from the town where he 
lived, and that his absence was un- 
explained, the court adding, “for 
as the Bible says ‘The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.’” 

Mr. Grover immediately asked 
the court to also rule that the Bible 
also says, “the wise man foreseeth 
the evil, and hideth himself, while 
the wicked go on, and are pun- 
ished,” but the court held that this 
hardly applied, and the matter was 
dropped in a manner that showed 
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that the quick turn of the lawyer 
was not at all appreciated by the 
bench. 

While in the court room at Taun- 
ton some years ago, Mr. Grover 
was informed by a court officer, 
that a man in the detention room 
wanted to see him. He went there, 
and this conversation ensued. 

“Are you a lawyer?” 

—— 

“What’ll you defend me for?” 

“What are you charged with?” 

“Breaking and entering a store 
in Fall River, and larceny of under- 
wear.” 

“T’ll take the case for twenty-five 
dollars. You want to testify?” 

“T don’t know. What will the 
District Attorney ask me?” 

“T don’t know what he’ll ask 
you. I can’t tell.” 

“Question me pretty close won’t 
he?” 

“I presume so. 
smart man.” 

“Well, I won’t go on the stand.” 

Later, when the jury had re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, Mr. 
Grover, whose curiosity had been 
aroused by his client’s refusal to 
testify, went to the detention room, 
saw him, and asked: 

“Why were you so unwilling to 
go on the stand?” 

“I thought I would be asked 
about that underclothing.” 

“What if you had been asked 
about it?” 

“T’ve got it on.” 


He’s a pretty 
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“« LINE OF HAPPY SMOKING BOYS” 


I 
The Errand for Miss McTwaddle 


OHN HENRY is the middle 

member of the family. That 

means doing all kinds of dis- 
agreeable things. The older ones 
are too old and the younger ones 
are too young—poor John Henry! 
He had to go way down the hill 
past the freight house with its line 
of happy smoking boys to get the 
mail. He had to trudge three dusty 
miles to have the shoes mended 
and then he had to go past the 
freight house, too. Other boys 
might go in, but John Henry was 
forbidden. 

One very rainy day, Miss Mc- 
Twaddle, tke Miss McTwaddle, in 


her mackintosh and floppy rubbers 
came over to know if John Henry 
mightn’t please take a small bundle 
down to the freight house for her. 
Of course, she would have had tha 
expressman come as _ she surely 
would have done, if it had been 
any other kind of a bundle, but 
this bundle was for southern Ten- 
nessee, where she had taught that 
year, and of course she wanted to 
send as much as she could, so she 
thought that if John Henry would 
take the bundle down for her, he 
would do his little part. It was 
always well to begin mission work 
young. When she was a child, 
even younger than John Henry, she 
had given five whole cents to a 
very needy individual, who had 
said that he must have some stim- 
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ulant to keep him alive. She had 
always remembered that because it 
was the only time that she had ever 
aided in the sale of intoxicating 
beverages. 

John Henry’s-two younger broth- 
ers interrupted with a series of 
staccato shrieks. John Henry was 
inoculating them into the science 
of electric shocks whereby they 
could easily pick up a real live 
wire that would kill an ordinary 
person at once. His battery con- 
sisted of a long coil of thick string 
with a pin on the end. It had 
taken a long time to twist the 
string but John Henry’s grin was 
satisfaction itself. 

“Now, John Henry, will you take 
a small bundle down to the freight 
house for me?” said Miss McTwad- 
dle with a condescending smile— 
Miss McTwaddle had once been 
supposed to have a dimple, but she 
modestly assured people that she 
never could find it, while they be- 
hind her back assured each other 
that they never could either. John 
Henry answered with a downcast 
“Yes’m.” He couldn’t let his 
mother or Miss McTwaddle see 
how delighted he was. It would 
never do. 

“Very well, then,” replied Miss 
McTwaddle, “put on your rubbers 
and the cape to your sister’s old 
mackintosh and your oldest cap and 
an umbrella. I think that’s all he 
will need isn’t it?” she said to John 
Henry’s mother. “Now go get your 
cart and draw it over to our house!” 

John Henry obediently put on 
the cape and the rubbers and his 
oldest brother’s best cap. Then he 
perched his thumb conveniently on 
his nose and drew his cart over to 
Miss McTwaddle’s. 
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The Misses McTwaddle strug- 
gled with a great bundle carefully 
wrapped up. “Now, John Henry,” 
said Miss McTwaddle, “this is a 
bundle for the poor children in Til- 
den, Tennessee. They don’t have 
very many comforts out there. 
They have to go without shoes and 
stockings all the year. Isn’t that 
terrible?” 

“Gee, if I only could,” sighed 
John Henry. 

“What did you say, John Henry?” 

“Why, Miss McTwaddle,” stam- 
mered John Henry, “I said—I said 
—wasn't it too bad _ that 
couldn’t have some of ours.” 

“Well, John Henry,” said Miss 
McTwaddle, “you should always 
be mindful of the luxuries God has 
given you and always be ready to 
do your little part. Now be very 
careful of that package. Don’t let 
it get wet; that’s the way that you 
can do your little part in this good 
deed.” 

The Misses McTwaddle lived on 
a hill where they could see all the 


they 


passing. John Henry was always 
heedful when he felt Miss Mc- 


Twaddle’s watchful eye fixed upon 
him. He drew the cart carefully 
down the hill, even turning around 
two or three times to see if the 
bundle was on his cart and if he 
could, whether Miss McTwaddle’s 
eye was. Poor John Henry, it al- 
ways was. He held his umbrella 
rigidly over his brother’s best cap 
and turned the corner in safety. 
Jimmy and Pete Munro were sit- 
ting on the edge of the sidewalk 
with their feet in a delightful stream 


that ran down the gutter. “What 
cher got, ‘Shuggsy?’” said Pete. 


“This is a bundle for the heathen, 
who don’t have to wear shoes. 


I’ve 
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“FOUND THEM SITTING WITH THEIR FEET IN THE WATER” 


got ter go down t’ the freight 
house, come on, do,” said John 
Henry. “Bet I c’n beat the both 
on yer,” cried Jimmy. “C’m on,” 
yelled Pete. He grabbed the han- 
dle of John Henry’s cart. The cart 
rapped their heels; John Henry’s 
umbrella showed a remarkable fond- 
ness for John Henry’s legs; it fin- 
ally reached the point where it 
could no longer keep away and 
John Henry landed in the mud. 
The cart rolled over his shoulders 
and pitched the bundle into the 
ditch. 

“Hurt, John Henry?” cried Pete 
and Jimmy racing back. “Not 
much,” said John Henry, sitting up. 
“T guess I got some dirt on my face 
’n a whole lot in my mouth. Oh, 
say,” he cried suddenly, “now when 
I spit it looks like I had real tobac- 
co in my mouth—ain’t that great?” 

“Hi,” yelled Jimmy, “Twaddie’s 
bundle’s in the water—whatever’ll 
you do, Shuggs?” 


“Aw,” said John Henry, “it ain’t 
busted in the water it’s only rolled 
in. She never’ll know whether it’s 
wet or not when it gets there unless 
you tell her.” Pete and Jimmy 
hoisted in the bundle and_ they 
started away. 

The freight agent was a most ad- 
mirable man. He was tall and aw- 
fully strong. He could smoke fifty 
cigars in one day and say ten times 
as many swear words in that very 
same length of time. The freight 
agent was not a friend of Miss Mc- 
Twaddle. She had tried many times 
to reason with him and every time 
he had said something very shock- 
ing—shall I repeat it—it is awful— 
very well then, he had said “go to 
the devil,” those were his very 
words, my dear. 

When the freight agent heard 
that the boys had a package of Miss 
McTwaddle’s he gave them a cigar 
apiece and invited them into his 
office. In there, he listened to their 
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story; how they had started to run 
and the bundle had fallen out into 
the ditch and was soaking wet now. 
The freight agent laughed immod- 
erately. He laughed again. Miss 
McTwaddle, he assured them, would 
never know. It took days and days 
to go there and by that time it 
would be dry—very likely there 
would be a big storm anyway be- 
fore it reached Tilden; the boys 
needn't worry. 

“Now,” said John Henry on the 
way home, “that’s done. I've got 
to wash my face and hands before 
she me—just brush off my 
clothes, will yer fellers?” John 
Henry took off his cap and let the 
rain flatten down his hair, then he 
parted the front with his hands and 
put his cap on again. 

“Oh, Shuggsy,” said Pete, “this 
mud'll never come off of your cape.” 

“Douse it in the water, Pete ’n 
-she’ll think it’s rained hard,” an- 
swered John Henry. “You two 
fellers stay behind while I go up ’n 
tell her her bundle’s safe. Wonder 
what she'll give me?” 

“Burnt cookie,” said Pete, 
had had experience. 
rolled out his 
and departed. 

“Oh, is it you, John Henry? 
Why didn’t you come to the back 
door; my father never let me go to 
the front door when we were chil- 
dren. Did you deliver my bundle 
safely? Do you know whether it 
has gone or not? I’ve just received 
another pair of stockings and I 
would like to: have them go too.” 

“Yes’m,” said John Henry think- 
ing of the children, “the freight 
agent said he’d send it right off. I 
told him you said to hurry ’n he 
said he would.” 
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“Why, John Henry,” exclaimed 
Miss McTwaddle, “you know I 
never said to have him hurry it. 
My father always told us that lying 
would bring us to everlasting pun- 
ishment. I know I meant to have 
it hurry but I never said so. Never 
mind about the other pair of stock- 
ings, I will send those later. There’s 
a cooky for you. It is only half 
burned, the rest is quite good, very 
good I know because I made it my- 
self. Here’s a penny for you to put 
in the Sunday school box for the 
poor little children who can’t earn 
any, it will save your father some- 
thing. I am not overpaying you be- 
cause I’m going away next Sunday, 
so that I shan’t have any opportun- 
ity to put that in the box.” 





“ONLY A BURNT COOKEY” 




















II 


John Henry and the Lady’s Garden 


“John Henry, dear,” said the lady 
across the way, “won’t you come 
and weed my garden for me? [I'll 
give you fifty cents a week if you'll 
come. Do come, John Henry, dear.” 

John Henry was a boy and he 
couldn’t see the use of being a boy 
if he had to be called “my dear” 
all the time, only girls did that. 
“But,” said his mother, “she likes 
you very much, very much indeed.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed 
John Henry, “I sup- 
pose she does.” 

“John Henry, 
dear,” said the lady 
across the way, “I 
want you to weed 
this asparagus bed. 
It really isn’t very 
large for a big boy 4 
like you. If you , 
work right along, 
you'll be through 
before noon, and the 
sun isn’t really very hot, if you 
don’t think about it. You’re such 
a nice boy, too, I like to have you 
weed my garden, I shouldn’t want 
to trust any boy in here, they might 
steal something, but of course you 
never would think of taking any- 
thing would you, John Henry, 
dear?” 

“Oh, dear,” groaned John Henry, 
“I don’t s’pose I can even hook an 
apple if she’s going to stay round, 
’n I can’t stop to rest in the shade 
at all. Oh, dear! Don’t I just hate 
that word, though. I don’t care if 
my mother does say it’s wicked to 
swear I’d rather than to hear that 
everlasting “dear, dear,” I ain’t a 
girl. Gosh darn it, I ain’t.” 





ADVENTURES OF JOHN HENRY 
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John Henry worked hard, he 
weeded fully one length of the as- 
paragus bed without stopping even 
to whistle. The sun was hot, very 
hot; the shade was very cool and 
inviting. “O, de—darn I mean,” 
corrected John Henry, “this is aw- 
ful. Oh, I’m hot.” The sweat 
rolled down his face and left little 
white streaks behind. John Henry 
was hot;even his mind boiled. The 
shade was very cool. If she'd only 
leave. He stopped to rub his dirty 
hands over his face. She was look- 
ing at him; he could 
not stop quite yet. 
Jerk, jerk, up came 
one weed, then an- 
other—whew ! wasn’t 
it hot? 

“Oh,” groaned 
John Henry. 

“You're a fine lit- 
tle worker, John 
_Henry,’’ said the 
lady, “I think that 
there’s a bottle of 
root beer on ice.” 

“Gee,” exclaimed John Henry. 

“When you finish that bed,” said 
the lady, “you can have it.” 

“Oh!” said John Henry. 

John Henry weeded very fast for 
a few minutes, then he looked out 
of the corner of his eye. The shade 
Was inviting. 

“My mother,” began John Henry, 
straightening up under a small tree. 

“Yes?” said the lady. 

“My mother—er said it was go- 
ing to be a hot day.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the lady. 

John Henry pulled tip another 
row of weeds. He was awfully hot 
and there were seven, no nine rows 
more to do. He really felt a pain 
in his head. There were two or 
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three when he stopped to think. 
His head might be going around so 
that he couldn’t count straight. He 
really didn’t know how many there 
were. What would his mother do 
if he should die? They would have 
to buy a coffin and put him in it in 
the parlor. Then they would all 
come to look at him and cry. He 
cried a little him- 

self. He really felt 

bad. 

“Why! John Hen- 
ry,” said the lady 
across the way, “you 
haven't pulled a sin- 
gle weed for three 
minutes. I don’t call 
that a very 
way to work.” 

“T was thinkin’,” 
said John Henry 
rather crossly. 

“Well,” ohserved 
the lady, “the time 
to think is when you 
are in school. You 
can’t have that root 
beer if you work 
that way. I shall 
drink it with my 
lunch.” 

John Henry’s brain dropped a 
few degrees. John Henry liked 
root beer. He pulled up tall heavy 
weeds that belonged to 
generations ago. 

“Be very careful, John Henry,” 
warned the lady, “if you should tear 
up the asparagus you would have 
to pay for it. That’s the only way 
I have to protect my bed from 
small boys. They’re more careful 
when I take it out of their pay.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed John Henry, 
“what shall I do? First 
slow and then it’s too fast. 
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together too bad. Oh, darn, there!” 
“Gee,’ exclaimed John Henry 
under his breath, “I know it’s cool 
under that tree. If I only dared. 
My mother said—oh, I don’t. John 
Henry swallowed hard then he 
burst forth suddenly, “My mother 
said that I wasn’t to forget to tell 
you that Mrs. Staples wanted you 
to come to her house 

to lunch to-day.” 
“Did she really?” 
exclaimed the lady. 
“Well, I don’t won- 
der though, she has 
often said that she 
meant to have me 
come. Mrs. Staples 
has such a_ lovely 
house that I just 
love to go there. 
Did she say she 
would have the car- 
riage come for me, 
John Henry, my 

dear?” 

“No,” said John 
Henry, “she asked 
' if you’d forgive her 
but she had given 
her coachman a holi- 
day and-she didn’t 
know how to harness the horses.” 
“Well, that’s all right,” said the 
lady condescendingly,—she had 
been invited to Mrs. Staples’ to 
lunch. “Do you think that you can 
finish that asparagus bed alone? 
I’ll leave the key to the kitchen door 
with you so that you can get your 

root beer when you've finished.” 
“Yes’m,” said John Henry, meekly. 
He pulled a few more weeds very 
slowly, until the lady had gone. 
“There,” said John Henry, “I’ve 
been ’n gone ’n done it—won’t she 
be mad when she gets back. [I'll 
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just rest for a few minutes so that 
I c’n work faster.” John Henry 
threw himself down in the shade. 
It was cool there; he had known it 
all the time. Bye and bye he would 
get up and finish the old weeds, 
then he could have the root beer. 
John Henry rested. He knew that 
he ought to finish that bed, but it 
was too hot out there. He was so 
comfortable where he was. He 
wondered if it would do any harm 
if he just looked at the root beer. 
Anyway he thought he’d just look 
to see if it was there. 

John Henry unlocked the back 
door softly and stole over to the 
refrigerator. There were two bot- 
tles there. John Henry looked out 
of the window. The sun was still 
blazing. If he could drink only 
half a tumbler, he would feel just 
like pulling weeds. He uncorked 
the bottle—wasn’t that sizz dinkey? 
He drank nearly half a bottle. It 
tasted awfully good. He would 
drink just one swallow more. Then 
he took a big long swallow, because 
if he could have only one, he ,want- 
ed to drink as much as he could. 
Then he grew brave. Since he 
could have one bottle, why couldn’t 
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he drink it now as well as at any 
other time. John Henry smacked 
his lips, it was so good. He wished 
that they put more root beer into 
one bottle. Some people were 
stingy anyway. She was one of 
those people. It would serve her 
right if he did drink two. She'd 
make an awful fuss, though. Per- 
haps she thought that there was 
only one on ice. She had said that 
she would drink his for lunch and 
she never would drink two. The 
other had tasted mighty good. If 
he just took a little swallow she 
wouldn’t know. 

John Henry opened the refrigera- 
tor door. Then he shut it again. 
The other tasted so good. He 
would take it out of his fifty cents 
if she found it out. She probably 
would take it out any way. He 
opened the door and took out the 
bottle. Just three swallows won't 
make any difference. 

When John Henry had taken 
three swallows the bottle was 
empty. John Henry eyed it rue- 
fully. He washed one bottle and 
put it under the sink. Perhaps she 
wouldn’t notice it. Anyway it 
wasn’t any good to be sorry now. 
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He carefully locked the back door 
and put the key under the mat. 
Now he would finish the weeding. 
But first he would stop a few min- 
utes in the shade—just throw him- 
self down. 

It was hot ahd John Henry was 
sleepy. He knew he ought to get 


up and finish those weeds, but he 
would just stay a few minutes. 
Soon John Henry’s mind was be- 
yond his control, and the lady 
across the way, very hot and very 
dusty, reached Mrs. Staples’ hand- 
some house. Mrs. Staples was not 
at home. Poor John Henry! 
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A Haven 


By Francis INGOLD WALKER 


A restful, quiet place I know; 
A cot behind a grape-vine hedge, 
Where dahlias blossom in a row, 
Along the little garden’s edge. 


It still more restful seems, I think, 
When Grandma brews her pot of tea; 

And, from the mulberry cup, I drink, 
While seeking Grandma’s sympathy. 


Down from the wall looks Grandma’s self, 
When she was but a twelve-year’s lass, 
And peacock feathers deck the shelf 
Beside the brown-framed looking-glass. 


And Grandma knows of all good things, 
They used to make in old-time days: 
Her brush brooms are but turkey wings, 

At night her tallow candles blaze. 


If Grandma knows of Sorrow’s bond, 
As, by her widow’s cap, she must! 
She turns it to a magic wand, 
To win, from others, love and trust. 


For, in her quiet home, to-day, 
With memories sweet as lavender, 
Her calm soul is the restful stay 
CS weary hearts that turn to her! 
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A Thanksgiving Opportunity 


By Grace BLANCHARD 


RS. KITTREDGE laid down 
a letter and sighed; took up 
another and sighed. 

“All our relatives politely say 
that it is a pity we are too far off 
to be invited to Thanksgiving, but 
that it is our fault that we are so 
remote.” 

“And then, having licked you, 
poor little mumsie, they sign them- 
selves ‘Very lovingly yours’—ugh!” 
sputtered the lank and lively daugh- 
ter whose youthful temper was still 
further fretted by her vain attempt 
to mend a tennis racquet before 
putting it away for the winter. 

“Tt is my fault, mama, and I wish 
they would blame it all onto me,” 
Marcia Kittredge protested, laying 
down the magazine she had been 
cutting, and crossing over to her 
little mother’s chair. “If” (kiss) “I 
hadn’t stubbornly” (pat) “taken the 
position of librarian in this wild- 
west city, astray up here in New 
Hampshire, you” (hug) “wouldn’t 
now be confronted with the pros- 
pect of a boarding-house turkey.” 

“Perhaps your elder brother will 
send a box of goodies, or does he 
want us to try husks a while long- 
er?” suggested the ruffled youthful 
one. 

“Jessie, dear! you know we could 
not let Marcia come off alone to 
this lumber town, and unfortunate- 
ly she had to take the position now 
or lose it. Thanksgiving isn’t for 
four days yet and perhaps our pic- 
tures will arrive to make this room 
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look less forlorn; and dinners are 
usually better at pensions on holi- 
days.” 

“Meantime, let us make our 
charms known,” mutinied Jessie. 
“T don’t want to waste my sweet- 
ness on you and Marlie, and if she 
blushes unseen, why, so much the 
worse for the missing spectators. 
For you are, sister, yes, you are a 
whole Delaware crop of them; isn’t 
she, mother?” 

“She certainly is a dear, good 
daughter about retrieving the fam- 
ily fortunes. You'll do as much, 
some day.” 

“Oh, those family fortunes! I'll 
not wait till I’m twenty-three be- 
fore I butt in and become a retriever 
myself.” 

And whistling saucily as if to a 
dog, Jessie made one motion, her 
hat was on; another, her coat was 
buttoned; a third and she was out 
of the house and starting down the 
business street. There she went 
more slowly, staring thoughtfully 
at signs and want advertisements. 
At last she stopped short, laughed, 
and darted up a stairway at the foot 
of which newsboys were waiting 
for their papers. 

All that evening she was un- 
usually quiet and angelic, and 
when bed-time came she clung to 
her mother entreating whimsically, 
“With all my faults you love me 
still? Say you do, mumsie.” 

The next night, up in the grand 
house of the town, in a bare yet 
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splendid room two men sat reading 
the papers, too frankly bored by 
each other to make conversation 
over the items encountered in the 
columns. From across the street 
came the roar and rumble of the 
immense lumber mills owned by 
these men, but the sound was too 
familiar to disturb their reading. 
There was a family resemblance in 
the two, though their ages differed 
greatly, and as a maid announced 
dinner and they rose, the young 
man motioned the old gentleman 
ahead with a deferential, “After 
you, Grandad.” 

It was a repast well calculated to 
prevent a man’s missing his city 
home or club, yet it was not festive 
and at its end the young man said, 
“Blamed bad luck that the new 
machinery had to arrive and call 
you away from home just at this 
time, sir. You haven’t missed carv- 
ing a turkey for how many years?” 

“Forty-nine since your grand- 
mother and I went to keeping house, 
Robbie. But I needn’t complain of 
being up in the wilds one Thanks- 
giving, when you and your brother 
are exiles here year in and year out.” 

“Except this year, Grandad, 
when Jim is seeing gay Paree in- 
stead of overseeing the mill-hands. 
Well, sir, shall we resume our 
feast of reason?” and he picked up 
and handed the newspaper to the 
courtly old gentleman. 

Soon he himself, however, 
heard to chuckle. 

“This is something like,” he mur- 
mured. “For alluring abandon 
Paree isn’t in it compared with 
this;” and his eyes danced again 
over these few lines in the want 
column of the evening paper: 

“Three charming women would 


was 
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like to be invited to Thanksgiving 
dinner. Inquire at Reference Room 
of Public Library between 5 and 
6 p. m.” 

“By Jove, I will—that is, if I have 
to drive down town to-morrow. 
Probably I’d draw a blue-stocking, 
though there’s a _ naiveté about 
that advertisement which promises 
something better.” 

Not only did he have to go to 
town the next afternoon, but the 
long list of errands his housekeeper 
asked him to execute was so com- 
plicated to his masculine mind that 
he would have forgotten she had 
said that women-folks were of 
all things most needed for their 
Thanksgiving supplies, if his horse, 
taking a rapid pace homeward, had 
not almost collided with a group of 
urchins crossing the street to the 
Public Library. 

“The place! The hour!” Ro- 
bert recollected in amusement. 
“Stand there, Dolly, while I inquire 
within.” 

Jumping from the buggy he en- 
tered the vestibule of the ltbrary. 
He caught a glimpse of a blonde 
head bending over the delivery desk 
toward the urchins, a smile making 
them slaves, and _ capable, fair 
hands gathering in the books on 
whose title-pages the boys had in- 
scribed, “This is a good storrie,” 
“Bully,” “Pritty curdline,” “Rot- 
ten” or “Dandy.” 

Robert Elson turned to the right 
and entered the reference room. 
Its only occupant seemed much at 
home there. She was swinging 


gaily around in a student’s revolv- 
ing chair, committing, in an under- 
tone, the lines of Sill’s “Opportun- 
ity” from the volume of his poems 
open on her lap. 
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Robert approached, hat in hand. 
“I beg your pardon, but I am look- 
ing for three charming women.” 

The swinging stopped, great 
black-velvet eyes looked with con- 
vincing dignity into his, and a girl- 
ish voice all creamy hauteur re- 
plied, “I’m one.” 

“By the powers! you will be, 
sometime,” sprang to  Robert’s 
tongue, but it was checked by the 
childlike simplicity with which this 
witching little gypsy awaited his 
words. 

“To be sure,” he asserted, as 
gravely as if replying to a truism. 
“But the other two? Are they as 
charming?” 

She looked at him in scorn for 
such ignorance, and her manner 
lapsed from the queenly to the con- 
versational. “When you have seen 
my mother and sister, you will 
know that I get invited with my 
family just because the assortment 
can’t be broken. That’s my sister 
out at the desk. She’s the new 
librarian. Do you really want us 
to come to dinner with you on 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

There was a vista through to the 
delivery desk where the Madonna 
of the books was surrounded by 
many youthful worshippers. Robert 
looked from that lovely face to the 
expressive one beside him, over 
which flashed in succession, an 
eagerness for fun, a longing for 
friends, and the stern determination 
to remember she was a Kittredge. 

“My grandfather and I would be 
most happy to be cheered by you 
on Thursday. Indeed, our house- 
keeper, when she gave me _ this 
three-volume list, said it contained 
everything we needed for the holi- 
day, unless I could ‘scare up some 








good company.’ That was _ her 
phrase, but I do not want to scare 
this possible little guest; I want 
you to tell me frankly all about it.” 

A child recognizes sincerity and 
chivalry even in a tone modulated 
to suit the library quiet. Tears 
sprang to Jessie’s eyes; she had 
been lonesome through the past 
secret-burdened day; then she 
beamed and whispered, 

“Play you are a customer, for 
I’m here to wait on them,” (hand- 
ing him an atlas upside-down.) 
“There, now we can talk and yet 
seem to be improving our minds, 
which is what they do in reference 
rooms. Why, you see we came to 
town only three days ago, as Mar- 
lie, that’s my sister Marcia, had to, 
and my little mumsie looked so 
sad when we spoke of being away 
from all her folks on Thanksgiving 
Day—it is her wedding annivers- 
ary too,—that I got desperate and 
advertised for friends, because I 
knew I could guarantee satisfaction 
so far as my mother and sister 
went. Well,” smiling happily, “now 
you’ve answered my want, and 
that’s funny and nice, and it will 
all amuse my family seeing that my 
ad didn’t bring me to mortification, 
and that’s all, and we are much 
obliged, but of course we Kit- 
tredges couldn’t be bold really, and 
so, good night, Mr. Opportunity ;” 
and she made a quaint little ges- 
ture, as if dismissing him and a 
childish prank. 

“Not so fast, please. You mean 
that your mother would not listen 
to me if I went with you and in- 
vited your family to dinner?” 

The young girl looked at him as 
if the question were superfluous. 
30th pondered in silence. 
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“You would like to come? You 
could drive my pony after dinner.” 

Shining eyes answered him. 

“Your sister hasn’t got to be here 
on a holiday?” 

“She thought she would have 
the library open all day for for- 
lorn strangers—a fellow feeling 
makes one kind. That’s a quota- 
tion; do you want me to look it up 
for you? Only one trustee has 
shown up and he said there was no 
rule about holiday openings. I sup- 





pose some of the trustees have 
homes and families?” rather wist- 
fully. 


The young man smote his knee. 
“Good idea! Yes, the bigger his 
house the easier it is for a man to 
be a trustee.” He took the child’s 


hands with gentle authority. “Will 
you have a secret with me for 
twenty-four hours? Say nothing 


at home of all this; to-morrow at 
this time I will call on your mother, 
and when you and your sister come 
from the library perhaps you will 
have reason to think you ‘Saved a 
great cause that heroic day.’” 

His knowing the last line of “Op- 
portunity” won Jessie as nothing 
else could have done, for the lovers 
of Sill’s poems are one. Her eyes 
flashed good fellowship and Robert 
hurried off, scattering largess to the 
boys who had been holding his im- 
patient horse. Dolly’s dash home- 
ward was interrupted while her 
master stopped at his office long 
enough to ring up Central and de- 
mand the Mayor’s office. 

“Hello, that your Honor? This 
is Elson. Oh, I say, you know 
you’ve wanted me to go in for pub- 
lic office? Well, I’m ready to be- 
gin by being a library trustee; they 
elect those next week, don’t they? 
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No, it’s no joke. What’s that? 
Perhaps I want to be made presi- 
dent of the trustees? Yes, that 
might be a capital scheme. Will 
the boys put this job through all 
right, sure? What? I could buy 
up the whole town? Well, I don’t 
want to; mind you get that point 
straight, but this little non-salaried 
office, just to show my public spirit, 
I’ll take—for a consideration!” He 
chuckled, rang off, and the Mayor 
fumed in vain to know what Elson 
was up to. 

It was when he pushed the best 
cigars over to his Grandfather that 
evening that Robert seemed seized 
with a sudden inspiration. 

“T guess we better do a little mis- 
sionary work on _ Thanksgiving 
Day, the boomerang kind that 
turns around and blesses him that 
gives. You see, I’ve been per- 
suaded, by circumstances, to be- 
come a trustee of the Public Li- 
brary, and as the new librarian’s 
family has just moved to town, I 
thought it might be courteous to 
ask them up for turkey—especially 
as you gave the library building; 
eh, sir?” 

“You've got good precedent for 
seeing to the stranger within your 
gates, Robbie. It will suit me, if 
the librarian isn’t Mr. Dry-as-dust.” 

“On the contrary, Grandad, I 
assure you,” Robert grinned and 
said no more. 

Dusk the next day brought a call- 
er for Mrs. Kittredge and her 
daughters found their precious 


mother laughing as she had not 
since coming to this north countree. 
With quite her air of happier days 
she introduced Mr. Elson, president 
of the board of library trustees. 
He shook hands smilingly. “That 
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is dealing in futures a little; the 
final election does not come till 
next week, but as I may be away 
then I took time by the forelock 
enough to make my official call this 


afternoon. And may I suggest, 
Miss Kittredge, that we could talk 
over library matters at leisure if 
you and your mother and sister 
would honor my grandfather and 
me with your company to dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day? There are 
some minor matters which might 
be improved at our little local in- 
stitution, perhaps some new books 
bought; for instance, I dropped in- 
to the reference room the other day 
and got very little geographic help 
from an old atlas there.” 

He did not look at Jessie as he 
talked decorously to her elders, and 
her delighted giggle was now 
thought by her relatives to be only 
a sign of the child’s ecstatic reliet 
at the prospect of having a real 
home turkey, the kind which al- 
ways seems to have three legs and 
two wishbones. 

“Mrs. Kittredge,” the young man 
continued, “my grandfather will 
forget his exile here if you will 
come brighten our bachelor’s hall. 
I will send for you at one o’clock, 
then to-morrow? Thank you and 
good-day;” and he was off before 
Mrs. Kittredge could take a stand 
against his pleading lips and her 
daughters’ pleading eyes. 

It was the first sleighing of the 
year on Thursday, and the merry 
bells and winey air made Jessie’s 
spirits quite ungovernable as they 
drove to the grand house. 

Ushered by a maid into an im- 
mense hall and up into a huge 
chamber there to lay off their 
wraps, Jessie’s mischievous eyes 
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darted here upon a box of car- 
tridges in the corner, next upon a 
revolver on the dressing-table. 

“*Bachelor’s hall,’ I should say,” 
she cried, catching up the weapon 
and pirouetting about. “We don’t 
have these among the silver-mount- 
ed things on our bureaus, do we, 
sister?” 

“Drop it, Jessie, drop it this 
minute,” screamed Mrs. Kittredge, 
and for once in her young life Jessie 
obeyed, with consequences which 
counselled her never to obey again. 

She had dropped the revolver in 
on the cartridges, rightly thinking 
that such stuff ought all to go to- 
gether, but alack and alas! the edge 
of the box hit the trigger, there 
was a report, some smoke, and 
through it Jessie was seen not 
gaily pirouetting now, but balanc- 
ing on one foot, holding the other 
and crying with pain. 

The report brought the house- 
keeper and Mr. Robert to the door. 
They understood it all in a few 
words, and the two of them seemed 
equal to a much worse occasion. 

“Miss Kittredge,’ Robert com- 
manded, “will you go down and 
make yourself known to my grand- 
father who is just driving up and 
beguile him in some way? On 
your way, please find the kitchen 
and tell the cook not to let dinner 
spoil for half an hour. Thank you. 
Mrs. Kittredge, isn’t that the bul- 
let over there on the floor where it 
rebounded from hitting the radia- 
tor? Now, see here, Jessie, that 
ball only grazed your foot, just tore 
the leather and flesh a little. Good 
work you didn’t have on low shoes. 
Here, Mrs. Winn, put the child on 
to my brother’s bed there, cut off 
her boot, dress the wound as you 
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have my hands when I’ve come in 
from gunning sometimes, and [’ll 
get one of my soft slippers and then 
we'll all take tea!” And he turned 
a reassuring and hot face to the dis- 
tressed mother. 

“Jessie shouldn’t have—all this 
trouble—” she murmured. 

“Don’t mention that. My brother 
had no business to go abroad and 
leave fire-arms loaded in his room. 
Now I'll go down and relieve Miss 
Kittredge, and by the time the cook 
has dinner served, Jessie can hop 
down stairs leaning on your arm.” 
Then, in a stage-whisper, “So long, 
fellow-conspirator; our dinner-party 
will be a success after all;”’ and he 
left Jessie smiling through her tears. 

At the parlor door he paused, 
seeing his fondest hopes fulfilled. 
The Honorable Asa Elson was ra- 
diating satisfaction, having secured 
a small but appreciative audience 
in the pleasing person of Marcia 
Kittredge, who, instead of con- 
fronting him with theories of her 
own, was listening with winning 
deference while the old gentleman 
mounted his hobby of Americana. 

“Sorry to hasten you, grand- 
father,” he finally interrupted, “but 
the hour is already a little past, 
and if you don’t mind we will go 
to the dining-room and meet Mrs. 
Kittredge and Miss Jessie as they 
come down stairs. The little girl 
has a trifling lameness just at pres- 
ent.” 

My, what a dinner that was! 
Everyone keyed up by excitement 
or gratitude, to his or her best! 
Jessie’s spirits returned so_ be- 
witchingly that the elder gentle- 
man, chiding the younger one who 
was a trifle absorbed in their young 
lady guest, said, “Robbie, you have 
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not given this charming child any 
of the stuffing.” 1 

He remedied the omission, then 
lifted his glass and looked roguish- 


ly at her. “I drink to one of three 
charming women,” he said. And it 
seemed surprising that Jessie’s 


white cheeks grew red as peonies 
while Marcias became only blush 
roses. 

They all drew cozily around the 
open fire in the great library for 
their after-dinner coffee. After the 
Honorable Asa found that he had 


been to school with Mrs. Kit- 
tredge’s father, his reminiscences 
rivalled those of “Plupy” and 
“Beany.” But louder than the 


crackle of their fire howled the ris- 
ing wind outside, and Robert seri- 
ously dreaded to have the tender 
foot go out in the cold. 

“Mrs. Kittredge, it will be safer 
for Jessie to remain a few days 
where Mrs. Winn has all the right 
lotions for dressing a bruise. You 
see, old Nursey has been in our fam- 
ily ever since my brother and I 
were boys, and she’s like court-plas- 
ter—heals all wounds but those of 
love. Please, Mrs. Kittredge, stay 
here with Jessie. Grandad,” he 
hastened on before she could speak, 
“I know you will second my motion 
to turn this dinner into a week-end 
house party.” 

“If Mrs. Kittredge will remain 
at this house while I am forced to 
it will save Rob and me from hav- 
ing wheels in our heads, for, dear 
madam, the boy and I talk machin- 
ery all day at the mill and come 
home and talk it all the evening. 
And I trust the young ‘lady will 
stay so that we may enjoy further 
converse over old book-sale cata- 
logues?” 
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Marcia smiled at him adorably 
but shook her lovely head and 
looked to Robert as if already she 
saw that that way salvation lay. 

“Miss Kittredge being a city offi- 
cer, will have to be at her post 
down in the town early to-morrow 
and I as a stern trustee will see that 
she gets there by driving her my- 
self to-night back to her boarding- 
house. A fur coat over all your 
frills, Miss Librarian, will make an 
evening sleigh-ride safe. We'll 
start as soon as that full moon out 
there seems to rest on the mill 
chimney. I'll report to you every 
day how Jessie is getting on, and 
whisk you up here whenever you 
can be spared.” 

Dear sakes! how Mrs. Winn ex- 
ulted in having Jessie to pet. She 
made mother and child luxuriously 
comfortable for the night, remark- 
ing as she left their chamber, “Jane 
and me was sayin’, ma’am, as ’ow 
we was that mortal tired of being 
the honly ladies ’ere, ma’am.” 

Localities in that region were 
not familiar to Marcia Kittredge 
but she suspected, and afterward 
learned that there had been good 
and sufficient reasons for her sus- 
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picions, that Robert Elson did not 
drive her the shortest way home, 
that night. 

As they turned into the drive- 
way to the boarding-house Marcia 
sighed happily. “So many mer- 
cies—Jessie not seriously hurt and 
mother saved from a sad day.” 

“Haven’t you anything to be 
thankful for yourself?” he demand- 
ed almost roughly. “Why, we have 
only one minute left together, and 
if I take it to say that the Lord 
never sent me a greater blessing 
than meeting you, how will you 
have time to tell me you’re glad to 
know me? Smile, then; there’s al- 
ways time for that.” 

But her heart was in a panic and 
she slipped out of the moon’s bright 
ray into the dim hall of the house, 
faltering, 

“There were some business mat- 
ters you wanted to discuss, dear 
Mr. President of my trustees?” 

“T’ll drop in at the library for 
them,” he promised her. 

But, truth to tell, they never did 
get around to having a business 
talk unless the “Wilt thou?” and “T 
will” to which they eventually 
came, could be termed such. 








The Story of the Ring 


By PauLINnE CARRINGTON BouvEe 


HE little gold circle which is 

worn upon the hand of almost 

every woman and man to typ- 
ify the marriage bond or bear some 
other personal significance links the 
present with the very remote past. 

It is closely associated with the 
elemental forces that sway man’s 
complex nature—ambition, love, re- 
ligion, loyalty, friendship. It has 
been the symbol of faith, the pledge 
of loyalty, the token of love, the 
emblem of power, the messenger of 
fate, since those dim days when 
Indian gem cutters engraved cabal- 
istic characters on the jewels of 
Eastern rulers; and since Israelite 
artists engraved the mete shoulder 
clasp stones of the Ephod, on which 
were worn the awful and mysterious 
“Urim and Thumim,” that worn by 
the High Priest, glowed with living 
light or were dull in token of Jeho- 
vah’s pleasure or displeasure. 

The origin of the finger ring 
dates back according to the tradi- 
tion of the ancients, to mythology 
and is told in the story of Prome- 
theus bound to Caucasus. For 
when a touch of mercy was awak- 
ened in the heart of the stern Jupi- 
ter and he was ready to forgive 
Prometheus, his vow made the mat- 
ter difficult. After much thought a 
plan was at length devised by which 
his wicked and cruel oath might be 
kept and yet release be given. Jupi- 
ter commanded that Prometheus 
should always wear upon his finger 
an iron ring in which should be 


fastened a tiny bit of Caucasus, so 
that it might be in a certain sense 
true that Prometheus remained 
bound to the mountain. Not only 
does this story hold the first con- 
ception of the finger ring, but also 
the first conception of an insertion 
in the ring, or the set ring, as Mr. 
Edwards, author of “The Poetry 
and History of Finger Rings” ob- 
serves. 

Pliny, however, declares that 
while Babylonians, Chaldeans, Per- 
sians and Greeks used rings, the 
inventor of them is not known and 
Pliny’s statement is very likely on 
this point, though some authorities 
claim that Dschemud who discov- 
ered the solar year introduced an- 
other circle, the use of the ring. 
The invention of what is known as 
the signet ring is attributed to the 
Lacedemonians, who used this pre- 
caution to ensure the safe keeping 
of their coffers. 

After the glorious signets of India, 
the engraved emerald and _ lapis 
lazuli, came the mysterious rings of 
Egypt, the intaglio and cameo hier- 
oglyphics with decorations of the 
lotus flower, figures of the croco- 
dile, of Isis and Osiris. The cin- 
erary urns of Greece and Rome 
have delivered up to us among their 
relics of emperors, court ladies, mil- 
itary heroes, gladiatorial victors, 
and early Christians, their several 
rings each telling a different story. 
each showing its connection with a 
different class of society. But as it 
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was against Roman law to bury gold 
with the dead, the discovery of gold 
rings in Roman cinerary urns is 
evidence to us that they were placed 
there secretly. The only exception 
to this gold law was in the case of 
the deceased having worn false 
teeth, a clause stating that gold used 
in fastening artificial teeth in the 
mouth need not be removed! 

In civil contracts, the ring was 
once used as an emblem of fidelity. 
Among Hindus, Persians and Egyv- 
tians it had this significance. In the 
Temple of Phtha the priests of 





THE FISHERMAN RING 


Egypt represented the year by a 
ring made of a serpent hoiding its 
tail in its mouth. 

There were favorite styles in rings. 
In very early times there must have 
been a vogue for wearing rings en- 
graved with the figures of the gods, 
for Pythagoras forbade the wearing 
of rings so engraved lest the wearers 
seeing the figures so constantly be- 
fore them, should gradually lose 
their veneration for Olympian ideals. 
Montfaucon is the authority for this 
statement which throws a sharp 
light on the Greek philosopher’s 
knowledge of human weakness. 

Among the most interesting rings 
of antiquity are those known as 
early Christian rings which bear 
the four devices used by the fol- 
lowers of Christ, the dove, the 
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THE POPES RING 


palm, the anchor and the fish. That 
of the fish is most interesting. This 
singular emblem is supposed to have 
been adopted because of the fact 
that according to the calculations of 
the Jewish prophets, the advent of 
the expected Messiah was to occur 
at the conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces, the 
sign of the fish. At all events the 
fish was one of the emblems en- 
graved on many early Christian 
rings that are still extant and it was 
this figure that was afterwards 
drawn in the sand, (during the cruel 
days of Greek and Roman persecu- 
tion), by some fugitive followers of 
the despised Nazarene as.a mes- 
sage to a brother of the faith who 
might know thereby the route he 
had taken. 

The iron papal ring is also of in- 
terest, a new one bein, :nade for 
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BETROTHAL RING OF MARTIN LUTHER 


each succeeding Pope. This is en- 
graved with the ancient papal seal 
—a fisherman casting his net into 
the sea—suggestive of those apos- 
tolic fishermen to whom Christ 
said, “Henceforth I will make you 
fishers of men.” This ring is known 
as the “fisherman’s ring” and links 
this accessory of costume with re- 
ligion and with history. No thought- 
ful person can look upon the signet 
of the Pope without being impressed 
with the long ancestry of the little 
gold circle that is universally worn 
throughout the world. 

In a museum in Dresden there is 
another ring closely associated with 
one of the most important epochs 
of Christianity. This is the wed- 
ding ring of Martin Luther. It is 
engraved with the initials “M. L.” 
and “C. B.,” and the words “What 
God hath joined, let no man sunder.” 
It is in its connection with marriage 
that the ring holds its peculiar inter- 
est for men and women, for one of 
the fundamental truths of social life 
is enfolded in its significance. 

In Egypt, long before rings be- 
came the insignia of power or a part 
of personal adornment, they were 
used merely as payment for articles 
purchased, and it is probable that 
the fashion of being wedded with a 
ring was really the earliest method 
known in history of promising to 
the wife the support of her husband 


LUTHER’S MARRIAGE RING 


from the marriage day. Some au- 
thorities mention the ring as the 
ancient symbol of the woman’s slav- 
ish submission to the husband, but 
it shows also that from the earliest 
period of history, the man assumed 
the obligation of his wife’s main- 
tenance and protection, retaining 
through succeeding ages a similar 
significance as the words in our 
beok of Common Prayer testify— 
“With this ring I thee wed, and 
with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.” 

With the ring, lovers pledge their 
troth and with it the marriage con- 
tract is concluded; with it, too, 
kings are united to their kingdoms 
and bishops to their churches; and 
when each ascension day the Doge 
of Venice was married to the Adri- 
atic with the words: “We espouse 
thee, O sea! as a token of our eter- 
nal dominion over thee,” a gold ring 
was cast into the clear waters. The 
origin of this singular ceremony is 
given by Hodder Westropp, the an- 
tiquarian, who tells us that when 
Frederick I of Germany descended 
upon Italy, eager to destroy the 
Guelphs and vowing vengeance 
against Pope Alexander III, that 
Pontiff fled to Venice under an as- 
sumed name. The ruling Doge, 
Ziani recognized the Pope, how- 
ever, and received him with all the 
honors due to the head of the 
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church. Frederick demanded that 
Venice give up the fugitive Pontiff. 
Venice refused. A naval battle en- 
sued in which the Venetians were 
victors and Oth, Frederick’s son, 
was taken prisoner. When the 
Doge Ziani returned in triumph to 
Venice, Alexander embraced him 
and before a great concourse of peo- 
ple placed a gold ring upon his fin- 
ger with these words: “Venetians 
make use of this ring as a chain to 
keep the sea subject to your empire. 
Marry her every year with this 
ring, that every year this same cere- 
mony be renewed, so that posterity 
may know that the Venetian arms 
have acquired the sovereignty of 
the sea, and that the sea ought to 
be subject to it as a wife to her hus- 
band.” Ascension Day being the 
anniversary of the Venetian victory, 
this strange and most magnificent 
ceremony was solemnized on this 
festival for centuries. The asser- 
tion of “perpetual dominion” has 
been proved an idle boast, however. 
for the power of Venice has long 
since departed. 

Signet rings, papal rings, wed- 
ding rings, “Fide” rings, “guard,” 
“mourning,” “poison” and “death”’ 
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TEMPLE RINGS 


rings all find their places in the 
archives of history and the pages of 
romance; some of the stories con- 
nected with these jewelled relics 
are stories of faithless love, betrayed 
loyalty, wounded pride, cruelty, de- 
spair, death, striking the whole 
gamut of human emotion. 

The ring form was regarded with 
neculair veneration by the early 
English and in the British Museum 
there are many of these historic fin- 
ger rings, around which political, 
religious, literary and romantic asso- 
tions cluster. The smith of old 
made helmets as well as armour of 
rings, and golden rings or bracelets 
were bestowed by the varl or king 
on the warrior who had distin- 


“guished himself by any feat of arms. 


The size of the ring as well as the 
material has varied so that the king 
or beag-gyfa (giver of rings) was 
able to weigh his appreciation of 
the warlike service by the value of 
the ring presented. “These rings 
were of gold and silver and bronze,” 
says Mr. Frederick Hodgetts, “and 
were the currency in which the old 
Scandinavian merchants paid the 
inhabitants of Britain for the tin 
and other matters which they 
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fetched from the Kelts and Kymri, 
whose annular money is noticed by 
Caesar, but which was doubtless of 
Scandinavian origin.” The smith 
then of the early English times was 
a person of very great importance, 
producing massive adornments and 
delicate filigree metal brooches 
with equal skill. Indeed the filigree 
work of the Anglo-Saxon gold- 
smith was of unequalled beauty and 
sought by Teutons, Franks and 
Italians. “His was the only art, 
except that of song,” says Hod- 
getts, “which claimed a deity among 
its masters, for while the other 
workers were regarded with a 
species of contempt, V6lund or 
Voelund and Bragi were denizens 
of Valhalla, nor was it below the 
dignity of the Champion of Odin 
to emulate Volund in repairing his 
own armour at a pinch, or to copy 
Bragi in a strain which has made 
the name of that deity familiar to 
us in the derived verb ‘to brag’ even 
in the Victorian age.” 

The favorite form for signet rings 
in Egypt was the sacred beetle, or 


scarabaeus, which was _ perforated’ 


in its length and was set in such a 
way as to revolve in the ring. The 
oldest of these were made with solid 
or revolving bezels, frequently of a 
rectangular shape, and having the 
name of the monarch inscribed upon 
them. Sometimes these were made 
of solid gold, sometimes of glass or 
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cylindrical bezels of hard stone. 
The Egyptians had also ‘ings of 
silver, bronze, cornelian or jasper 
made of a solid piece of metal with 
an oval engraved in intagiio with 
the name of some deity, king or 
person. There were besides these 
many colored porcelain finger-rings, 
some of which bear the names of 
kings of the eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth dynasties, but as they were 
too frail for common use, it is sup- 
posed they were employed only for 
funereal purposes. The shell, knot 
and serpent were devices often used 
by the Egyptian goldsmiths from 
the precious metals, but ivory and 
blue porcelain were employed in 
fashioning these finger circlets for 
the lower classes. The oldest Egyp- 
tian signet ring known is the rect- 
angular bezel of a ring in the British 
Museum which bears the titles and 
name of Amunoph II, dating the 
fifteenth century B. C. Another 
signet of historical importance is of 
bronze and bears the title of Amu- 
noph III, “Sun Lord of Truth.” 
From the Egyptian, the Etrus- 
cans borrowed, it is supposed, the 
scarabaeus form for their signet 
tings which was so set that it re- 
volved round its centre, showing 
first one and then the other side of 
the beetle, which was symbolical to 
the people of the Nile of the mys- 
teries of creation. The earliest 
Etruscan scarabaei bear designs of 
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fantastic creatures, winged lions, 
gryphons and other fabulous ani- 
mals. !t was only after a long in- 
tercourse with the Greeks that they 
began to cut upon their signets the 
scenes and characters of Grecian 
mythology and poetry. The British 
Museum contains a serpent Etrus- 
can ring formed of two lions whose 
bodies make up the shank, the heads 
and fore paws supporting a filigree 
bezel, which holds the signet stone 
—a small scarabaeus charged with a 
lion regardant. In the Louvre there 
is an Etruscan ring, the bezel of 
which bears an engraving of Ad- 
metus, king of Phrene, in a chariot 
drawn by a lion and a boar. 

In the early days of Greece, rings 
were not worn. Amongst Homer’s 
detailed descriptions of personal or- 
naments and jewels, there is no men- 
tion of the ring. Pliny notices this 
omission and it is probable, there- 
fore, the fashion of wearing rings 
was introduced from Asia. Lessing 
says that the fashion did not exist 
before the period of the Peloponne- 
sian war, that is to say 431-401 B. C., 
and presumably Lessing derived 
the knowledge from _ satisfactory 
data. This would lend to the con- 
clusion that the Greeks wore their 
signet stones hung by a cord from 
their necks or wrists. The Greeks 
of the higher classes wore gold 
tings, while those of the lower strata 
of society wore rings of base metal. 
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In the age of Alexander the art 
of gem engraving had attained a 
high place, and there was a taste for 
wearing signet rings bearing gems 
with subjects engraved upon them. 
The famous artist Pyrgoteles was 
allowed by Alexander to engrave his 
head upon a signet ring. When this 
great king conquered Darius, he 
sealed his first acts with the latter’s 
ring, using it only for sealing edicts 
to the Persians, while he still re- 
tained his paternal ring for those 
issued to the Greeks. The device 
upon the “paternal” signet was a 
lion passant with a club in the field, 
conveying an allusion to Hercules, 
the founder of the Macedonian line. 
In this use of the Darius seal for 
Persian edicts and his own paternal 
signet for mandates to the Greeks, 
there is a certain subtilty that ranks 
Alexander as chief of diplomatists 
as well as greatest of conquerors. 

-From the Etruscans the Romans 
derived the fashion of wearing sig- 
net rings. Ordinary finger rings, 
however, were worn in very early 
times, for Pliny—that historian who 
thought no detail too trivial to be 
chronicled and was therefore the 
best of chroniclers—notes that the 
immediate successors of Romulus, 
Numa, and Servius Tullius wore 
gems upon their fingers, if their 
statues were faithful portraitures. 
He goes on to state that the earli- 
est date of the general use of rings 
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was in the time of Caius Flavius 
and says further that they must 
have come into favor very rapidly 
for they were so abundant during 
the time of the second Punic war 
that Hannibal sent .hree measures 
full from Italy to Carthage. While 
Rome retained its republican sim- 
plicity, freemen were allowed to 
wear an iron signet ring as a badge 
of martial courage. Senators alone 
could display gold rings, a privi- 


lege not bestowed upon knights be- 
fore the reign of Tiberius who made 
a new regulation, passed an enact- 
ment that no Roman could wear 


a gold ring unless himself, his 
father and grandfather, were free 
born and unless his property was 
assessed at four hundred sestertia 
(£14,000) and he himself possessed 
the right to sit in the fourteen rows 
in the theatre which were allotted 
to the equestrian order by the Jul- 
ian law. No freedman could wear a 
solid gold ring except by an express 
decree of the Senate. As luxury in- 
creased, a taste for personal adorn- 
ment became more general and 
finally each individual adopted a 
separate and individual subject, to 
be engraved on his signet ring. 
Pompey chose three trophies; Julius 
Caesar chose Venus Victrix as his 
tutelar deity; Augustus used first 
the head of Alexander and then, 
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fame and vanity progressing simul- 
taneously, his own head; Cor:modus 
had an Amazon cut upon his seal; 
Nero selected the rape of |’roser- 
pine for his, while the Emperor 
Galba chose a dog for his seal, inti- 
mating, perhaps, that the loyalty ot 
a dog was much more to be relied 
upon than the loyalty of a man. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, rings 
were adorned with two gems. Such 
came under the head of Annulus 
biyemmeus. The annulus pr onobus 
or engagement ring, which was sent 
as a gift to a betrothed woman, was 
always of iron. The maids and 
dames of early Rome were guiltless 
of that feminine vanity which the 
modern woman feels when she dis- 
plays to the envious gaze of her 
dozen dearest friends “the perfect 
love of a solitaire that has just 
arrived from Tiffany’s!” 

Rings of silver, iron, ivory, bone 
amber, jet, glass and procelain, as 
‘well as of gold, have been worn by 
different classes of society from very 
early times and it may be con- 
cluded that the fondness for this 
sort of digital decoration is inherent 
in the nature of man. As badges of 
office and as visible tokens of the 
wearer’s quality and rank, they have 
sunk into mere articles of personal 
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adornment with one exception. This 
one exception is of peculiar interest 
to the feminine mind, for it is the 
wedding ring—about which so many 
superstitions and traditions still lin- 
ger. Among the Greek, the be- 
trothal ring which was given when 
the dowry was settled, was indis- 
pensable as it was the only visible 
thing that gave the woman a claim 
upon the man. The value of this 
token may be realized when one re- 
members that the wife has other 
proof of her marriage while the be- 
trothed maiden had only her be- 
trothal ring as evidence of a con- 
tract of marriage—a very different 
thing from the engagement ring of 
modern times which is nothing 
more than the gift of a lover. The 
three ornaments of a bride were: 
“the ring on her finger which be- 
tokened true love, a brooch on her 
breast which betokened cleanness 
of heart and chastity, a garland on 
her head which was a crown of vic- 
tory, gladness and dignity.” Of 
these then, the ring only held mystic 
association and was a legal evidence 
of marriage. 

One of the most interesting rings 
of antiquity is the key ring. In 
Roman times bronze rings were 
worn with a key attached to them 
at right angles to the hoop. These 
were supposed to be used by Roman 
ladies; who were accustomed to 
carry the key of their caskets in this 
way, but recent research leads us to 
believe that these key rings were 
presented to brides, as an investiture 
of complete supremacy in all domes- 
tic affairs. 

But the ring has been very closely 
allied with religious ideals, as the 
nun’s rings with the inscription “Je 
Suis espouse de Jhesu Crist” in old 
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fourteenth century golden circlets, 
attest. The “decade rings’ also 
connected with religious observ- 
ances, the ten knobs around the 
hoop, being used instead of beads 
for repeating Aves, the bezel show- 
ing when a Pater Noster must be 
said. These were to facilitate pray- 
ing in the dark, it may be inferred. 
the little knobs being easy to find 
by touch. 

It is a pity that such ornaments 
might not have always been devoted 
entirely to romantic, religious or 
ceremonial uses but the famous 
“poison rings” still seen in rare col- 
lections show us that gemmed tries 
were sometimes put to fearful uses. 
One of these “death’s rings,” as they 
were fittingly called in Italy, was 
often engraved and set with rubies 
and diamonds. The circlet securing 
the middle stone was made to open 
with a spring, showing a receptacle 
in which some fatal poison, con- 
cocted by Italian chemists of the 
sixteenth century, was kept as a 
convenient method of making away 
with a troublesome friend or a dan- 
gerous foe! A warm grasp of the 
hand was enough to accomplish the 
gruesome end and the Borgias were, 
perhaps, the greatest adepts in this 
line that the world ever was unfor- 
tunate enough to harbor. 
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But poison rings are not pleasant 
to think upon. Let us revert to the 
betrothal rings of Israelite maidens, 
which always carried miniature tem- 
ples in their summit and within the 
circlet the insertion in Hebrew char- 
acters, “Mazal-tour” which means 
“Joy be with you.” 

One of the most curious examples 
of the wedding ring is one that was 
in the possession of the Duke de 
Reni in the year 1416. This was the 
very ring, tradition claimed, with 
which Joseph espoused the Virgin 
Mary. Among mythical rings was 
that of Gyges. The Lydian Plato 
tells a very pretty story of how 
Gyges entered the chasm which was 
a sepulchre of some ancient giant 
and taking from the finger of the 
great skeleton a ring, returned to 
his brother shepherds. Happening 
to turn the face of the ring inside of 
his hand he became invisible and 
wickedly making use of this singu- 
lar and mystic power, he murdered 
the king and took possession of the 
beautiful and wealthy queen, for 
which crime one of his innocent 
descendants was punished. 

Another mythical ring is that of 
wise King Solomon, who, according 
to Hebrew fairy lore, put it to the 
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cruel use of sealing up refractory 
Jews in bottles which were cast into 
the Red Sea. Then comes beautiful 
Helen of Troy’s love-inspiriny ring 
engraved with the fish, calle Pay 
upon it; and from the border land 
of fable, emerges into authentic 
record, the very curious but possibly 
true tale of Polycrates, the tyrant 


Z of Samos. Polycrates, frightened 


at his long stretch of prosperity, 
took counsel of the Egyptian sage, 
Amasis, who told him to propitiate 
Nemesis by sacrificing his most pre- 
cious possession. Polycrates there- 
upon promptly cast his signet ring 
into the sea and a fish swallowed it. 
A fish was caught the same day and 
brought to the prince. The signet 
ring was found in its belly; Amasis 
immediately knew that the sacrifice 
had not been accepted and that the 
king of Samos was doomed. Poly- 
crates was afterwards betrayed into 
the hands of the Satrap Oroeter 
who had him impaled. 

More sure are we of later historic 
rings; the first one of which deserv- 
ing mention is that of Childeric, the 
founder of the Merovingian line, 
and father of Clovis, who died in 
482. This relic was discovered in 
his tomb which was accidentally 
opened at Tournay in 1654, but was 
most unfortunately stolen from the 
Bibliotheque in Paris in 1831. The 
next in interest, and perhaps of more 
interest to those of Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry is the ring of Ethelwulf, the 
father of Alfred the Great, who was 
king of Wessex from A. D, 836-858, 
and.which bears the name “Ethel- 
wulf.”. Two queer looking birds 
face each other on the front which 
rises in pyramid form. This relic 
was found in the parish of Laver- 
stock, Hants, and is now in the Brit- 
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ish Museum. The ring of Ethel- 
saith, sister of the great Alfred and 
wife of Burgud, king of Mercia, is 
one of the finest specimens of Saxon 
goldsmith’s art yet discovered, apart 
from its historical association. The 


wedding ring of Catrina de Roselli, 
wife of the famous tribune, Nicola 
Reinzi, is the work, no doubt, of a 
Florentine artist and its date may 


be assigned to 1320-1340. In the 
British Museum there is a gold sig- 
net ring, having the royal arms and 
supporters of Scotland, with the 
motto “In Defius’” and the initials 
“M. R.” This belonged to the un- 
happy Mary of Scotland. In the 
inner side of this ring are the letters 
“M.” and “A.,” which sorely puz- 
zled Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh, 
until they dicovered its meaning in 
Darnly as Duke of Albany. 

When one looks upon the Essex 
ring pitying thoughts fill the mind 
for that cold, hard, wise queen whose 
last years were lived in remorse be- 
cause of the death of the Earl of 
Essex. Essex had the queen’s ring 
and sent it to her from the Tower 
where he was imprisoned, hoping 
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for her forgiveness. But the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham to whom he 
handed the ring, concealed it by her 
husband’s, the Lord High Admiral’s, 
command, and the jealous Elizabeth 
sent her handsome suitor, to whom 
she was passionately attached, to 
the scaffold. On her death bed the 
Countess confessed her guilt to her 
sovereign, but Elizabeth turned 
away, so tradition records, exclaim- 
ing, “God may forgive you but I 
never can.” 

But of all these relics of famous 
men and women, there is one that 
cannot fail to appeal to English 
speaking people—the ring of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, found in the mill 
adjoining Stratford-on-Avon church- 
yard by a laborer’s wife on the 16th 
of March, 1810. It has the letters 
“W. S.” linked by a tasselled cord, 
the only other ornament being a 
band of pellets and lines on the 
outer edge of the bezel. There was 
but one other person in the little 
town of Stratford at that period who 
bore the same initials —one Wil- 
liam Smith, but his seal, which is 
attached to a number of documents, 
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is different. Just before his death 
the poet lost a ring which could not 
be found, so that when his will was 
executed, the word hand was sub- 
stituted for “seal” in the original 
document, Hallowell Phillipps tells 
us, and so there remains but little 
doubt that the ring in the Stratford 
Museum shone upon the _ hand 
which penned the immortal dramas. 
There are several mourning rings, 
bearing portraits of Charles Stuart, 
the most striking one, that given to 
Bishop Juxon who attended him on 
the scaffold. It bears a death’s head 
in white enamel on a black ground 
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encircled by the words “Behold The 


Ende.” 
Then 
edge. 
There are many curious supersti- 
tions about this most commonly 
used bit of jewelry and sometimes 
the mottos inscribed thereon are 
funny rather than romantic. Doc- 
tor John Shemies who was Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1753, for example, was 
four times married and had _ this 
novel poesy cut into the wedding 
ring of the fourth lady—“If I sur- 
vive, I’ll make them five,” which 
was scarcely cheerful in its sugzes- 


The motto “Rather Death 
Fals Faith” runs around the 
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tiveness of what might happen. commemorated, recorded, hallowed 

The fashions of rings have some- for the human race; and above all 
what changed during the long ages_ rings, let us look with reverence 
of their use but let us thank God upon the wedding ring, for upon 
for those still old-fashioned customs the esteem in which we hold it rest 
of friendship, loyalty, love and mar- the higher elements of our social 
riage, which these gold circles have _ fabric. 





The Idol 


By EvizasetH R. FINLEY 


At Dawn, the sun shone on my Idol: “It is gold 

I cried, “pure gold, aflame with jewels manifold 
Bright and complete, transcendent, without flaw!” 
I fell before it, worshipping in awe 

And gazing on it as I knelt in dust, 

I offered up youth, honor, faith and trust. 


Noon’s fiercer ray upon my Idol smote 

And on its forehead I perceived a mote, 

A tiny fleck that marred the perfect whole. 
And as I gazed with anguish in my soul 
Stains, spots appeared and even, here and there. 
The gold was missing from its surface fair. 


With reverent hand I sought first to erase 

The blemishes which marred my Idol’s face 

In vain! Then in the horror of surprise 

I cursed it saying: “Fhou art made of lies, 
Thou sham, whom I have worshipped as a God!” 
And weeping hid my eyes and bit the sod. 


At Sunset, gently a last lingering glow 

Fell on my Idol and on me below 

As I reached up to kiss that Idol’s feet; 

For life had taught that nothing is complete 
And in the mellower light of waning day 

I loved my Idol, knowing it was clay. 
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HE most casual observer of 

the signs of the times must 

find in our modern school 
much that compels his attention. 
The contrast between the schools 
of yesterday and those of today is 
sharply marked, while our critics 
assert that the original type is pass- 
ing away, if it is not already ex- 
tinct. 

Fond parents who look back upon 
their school-days—set with their 
halos of cherished associations, 
point with pride to their personal 
achievements which they naturally 
accredit to their early training. 
Measured by their success, the for- 
mer type of school seems wholly 
satisfactory, and they marvel that 
the modern institution should have 
to sadly depart from the path of 
tradition. “When I was as old as 
you, I did this or that,” says father 
to son,—deploring the son’s lack of 
achievements, and forgetting that 
retrospect is unfair to prophecy. 

Such judgments are likely to be 
made without a clear knowledge of 
present-day conditions. The mod- 
ern school is faithfully attempting 
to solve modern problems in educa- 
tion. It deals with a new commun- 
ity, having new standards and 


Concerning Home and School 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


Miss Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, for many years a Superviso 
Boston Schools and widely known as an author and lecturer on educational to 
will contribute each month matter of interest concerning affairs in the ed 
tional world and the problems which beset preceptor, parent and pupil. This wil! be 
supplemented from time to time by articles on special topics by educators of pr 
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widely differing histories. These 
standards are varied, and the de- 
mands of the communities upon the 
schools must differ widely. The 
schools of a town or village repre- 
sent the ambitions and at the same 
time the limitations of that particu- 
lar community; yet the trend of the 
common schools is always in the 
same direction; they are endeavor- 
ing to keep pace with modern civil- 
ization. 

The district school was relatively 
a simple affair. It was directed by a 
democratic community in which it 
was established. The number of 
weeks in the term was determined 
largely by the demands of the farm 
and the limits of the community’s 
purse. The elder boys worked on 
the farm as they were needed there 
and spent the interval in school. 
The girls alternated between the 
lessons of the school and the duties 
of the home. Teachers also changed 
from year to year, the district be- 
ing fortunate which could secure 
the young man from college whose 
terms of study were made possible 
by the alternation betwéen teach- 
ing school and going to school. 

There was much which was 
wholesome in this early condition 
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of our schools. The school-family 
was homogeneous; everybody knew 
everybody else, and school-matters 
were affairs of neighborhood inter- 
est. The younger children had the 
advantage of hearing the recita- 
tions of their elders, whose achieve- 
met was an inspiration to their 
endeavors. The classes were suited 
as jar as possible to the advance- 
ment of the student. Woe to the 
ne\\ instructor who turned the old- 
est boy back in arithmetic! He 
must advance from his last stop- 
ping-place, even if he were the only 
student in his class. 

The friendly relations between 
teacher and* pupil—the pleasant 
comradeship of the school—the pos- 
sibility of individual advancement 
—the narrow definitions of the 
school curriculum—all tended to 
make the school-life wholesome and 
simple. 

We may readily credit the early 
school with all the good results 
which are imputed to it. But we 
must not forget that then, as now, 
the school was but a single factor 
in the education of the community. 
The boy who went from the farm 
to the school—from the ploughing 
or the sowing or the reaping, to the 
reading and the writing and the 
arithmetic, carried to his desk the 
fruits of his labor—maturity, poise 
and proportion. Afield and at 
home he of necessity wrought and 
thought. And though this may not 
have resulted in a larger knowledge 
of books—it did help him to use 
what he learned from books. His 
training was fairly well balanced— 
through the combined contribu- 
tions of the home and the school. 

The school of today deals with a 
complex problem. Young men and 


young women from the farms have 
hastened to live in the crowded 
city. The schools which are pro- 
vided for city children must care 
for large communities in which 
families living side by side may be 
total strangers and in which the 
districts represent very different 
experiences. Classes are large, ad- 
ministration is more formal. The 
needs of the individual are often 
forgotten in the attempt to secure 
the general welfare. And although, 
in the old days, a distinct task 
was assigned to the school, which 
was fairly indicated by a mastery of 
the “three R’s,” the modern curri- 
culum has enlarged its borders un- 
til it seems to include the entire 
field of useful knowledge. Every- 
thing which it is wise, convenient, 
or expedient to know, the school 
must teach. 

“Children are so busy’ with 
school duties that they have no 
time for anything else,” complains 
the family. The schools may fairly 
retort that they have been obliged 
to assume the burden of instruction 
in fields which the family had form- 
erly cultivated. Today, as soon as 
it is discovered that the child needs 
enlightment in any direction, the 
public clamors to have that subject 
taught him in school; therefore en- 
largement of the curriculum of the 
schools, for which the schoolmen 
have been loudly criticized, is after 
all due to the withdrawals of the 
family and even the church from 
their former responsibilities, and to 
the popular assumption that the 
school was established to teach 
everything which the child ought 
to know. 

In a certain sense this assump- 
tion is justified. Our communities 
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are no longer homogeneous. We 
cannot count upon a certain contri- 
bution from the family; yet the de- 
mand of the community must be 
met. Its young citizens, who will 
so soon assume the control of 
affairs, must be trained in all that 
belongs to citizenship. This calls 
for preparation not only in the 
primitive field of the school—in- 
tellectual education—but in the es- 
tablishment of finer ideals, the de- 
velopment of habit and the assur- 
ance of power to secure an inde- 
pendent livelihood. By just so 
much as other factors in education 
fail, the school must be overbur- 
dened; and in so far as instruction, 
which belongs to the home or 
church, falls to the lot of the 
school, the original work for which 
the school was designed must either 
be limited or must extend over a 


longer period of time. 

Many of the new developments 
in the modern school are directly 
traceable to the fact that the child- 
ren are not wisely cared for at home 


and therefore need in school the 
care which the home should have 
given. An interesting instance of 
this truth is the already extensive 
movement in favor of medical in- 
spection of schools. We have at 
hand the helpful and suggestive 
pamphlet which has just been is- 
sued by the Massachusetts Civic 
League, pointing out the dangers 
which arise from the too frequent 
neglect of children’s eyes. Investi- 
gations in various schools have 
shown that many children have 
failed in their work not because 
they were dull, but because they 
could not see the text which they 
were supposed to be studying. The 
pamphlet refers to the notable work 
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of Superintendent Whitcomb of the 
Lowell schools, who describes one 
case after another in a most pa- 
thetic as well as most instructive 
fashion. Again and again he shows 
that children who failed to pass 
from grade to grade, were reported 
as dull, inattentive or stupi and 
came to consider themselv:s as 
having less ability than their neigh- 
bors simply because they were re- 
quired to perform tasks whic: the 
conditions of their eyes rendered 
them unable to accomplish A 
simple test revealed the difficulty 
and the proper remedy having 
been applied, the child made ‘apid 
headway and soon was 
fairly with his mates. 

The writer recalls the experience 
of a boy who seemed hopelessly 
dull, so far as the school require- 
ment was concerned, though he was 
bright, alert and interested in con- 
versation, and frequently distanced 
his fellows in discussion or argu- 
ment. But in reading he halted, 
stumbled and failed, again and 
again, while writing proved a fatal 
obstacle to his advancement. When 
his comrades were “promoted,” he 
remained in the same class. A new 
teacher arrived and heard the dis- 
mal history. “Does he try?” she 
asked! “Oh yes,” was the reply 
“He is as good as gold, but he is 
thoroughly stupid.” “Can he see?” 
persisted the new-comer. “I never 
thought,” was the rejoinder. The 
new teacher sent for the mother, 
tested the boy’s eyes—and found 
the result so convincing that the 
child was taken to an oculist at 
once. He reported that one eye 
was useless—while it was very 
difficult for even large objects to 
be distinguished without the help 
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of glasses. Yet he had been toiling 
for years—without help—in his en- 
deavor to decipher the tiny crooked 
characters of the printed page. He 
had been called stupid because he 
could not see. Small wonder that 
the hurt had finally yielded to in- 
difference, and a dull acceptance of 
the undeserved epithet. Such piti- 
ful experiences have taught us to 
demand the test of vision, in our 
schoo!s. 

No one can deny that this care 
belongs primarily to the home and 
not tv the school. The fact that it 
is necessary for the teachers to 
make the test points to the fact that 
pareits have neglected it. This 
paternal provision of the public 
schools is, therefore, due to a de- 
fect in the home administration, 


yet it is obvious that in our larger 
communities it is important that 


this paternal control should exist 
and that the school authorities, in 
order to assure even the simplest 
work in the simplest curriculum, 
should know that healthful condi- 
tions are assured for the children. 

It is comforting to those who are 
interested in the children to know 
that inspection of schools has al- 
ready proven not only a safeguard 
against the spread of disease, but 
a positive assistance in securing 
conditions which make for health. 

For years the “visiting physi- 
cian” in the Boston schools, has as- 
sisted in the early removal of cases 
of contagious disease and has ad- 
vised families and teachers concern- 
ing essential questions of personal 
hygiene and household sanitation. 

Brookline has joined the number 
of towns which insist upon the test 
of hearing and vision. In New York 
the visiting nurse promotes per- 
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sonal cleanliness, and helps ignor- 
ant mothers to provide healthful 
conditions for their children. An- 
other indication of the popular de- 
mand that the school should offset 
the limitations of the home may be 
found in the existence of the vaca- 
tion schools, which have already 
become so familiar. This effort is 
naturally confined to cities and 
towns, the schools being designed 
primarily to defend the children 
from the untoward influences which 
cften surround them when they are 
free from the guardianship of the 
school. 

In some of our cities, as in Bos- 
ton, these schools are maintained 
as a part of the public school sys- 
tem, attendance being voluntary ; in 
other towns, they are provided 
through private initiative. 

Walk through the hot, dusty 
streets of the city, in the vacation 
season, and observe the children,— 
gathered in alleys—chatting on the 
curbstone,—playing in the midst of 
the crowded thoroughfare, or danc- 
ing about any centre of excitement, 
and you will turn with satisfaction 
to the open school buildings, with 
their clean, cool classrooms, their 
cheery teachers, the wholesome oc- 
cupations which have lured more 
fortunate children from the inter- 
est and associations of the streets. 
Since the attendance is not compul- 
sory, the occupations of the vaca- 
tion school must present intrinsic 
interest, from the child’s point of 
view. He must think it worth 
while, or he will not exchange for it 
the freedom and excitement of the 
street. The schools are therefore 
driven, and most fortunately, to 
learn what children consider worth 
while. It may be woodworking 
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which claims their attention and at- 
tendance—or _ basket-weaving—or 
hammock making— or sewing and 
cooking—or reading books of travel 
—or singing patriotic songs to the 
accompaniment of a boy’s band—or 
the weekly trips to the country, 
with walks in the green fields, so 
foreign to their feet, may prove “the 
tie that binds.” Obviously this op- 
portunity comes to the children 
whose home advantages are limited, 
whose parents are at work and can- 
not give them sufficient care, or 
who have not the means to give 
them the opportunities of a vaca- 
tion in the country. The play- 
grounds, sand gardens and the va- 
cation school unite in this en- 
deavor. The attendance in all three 
justifies the highest hopes of the 
early friends of the movement. The 
fortunate family which can move 
into the country for the summer 
provides all the normal conditions 
for a wholesome life for the child- 
ren during the vacation. Families 
living in the country can readily 
furnish employment and interesting 
occupations for the children in the 
summer but the city streets are a 
dangerous ground in which to 
spend the long summer vacation. 
Here again the general welfare is 
secured by the extension and modi- 
fication of the school curriculum in 
favor of the children whose home 
training is defective. 

The increasing clamor for indus- 
trial training is an evidence of the 
dependence of the community upon 
the modern school. There are two 
reasons alleged for the introduction 
of industrial training in our com- 
mon schools. The first satisfies the 
conscience of the “educator,” who 
asserts that the mind acts normally 


with greater efficiency in propor- 
tion as the hand is trained to exe- 
cute its will. Industrial training 
is therefore of value since it ends in 
a finer intellectual training. But 
the louder call and the clearer note 
comes from the fathers and mothers 
who know that their boys and girls 
must work to earn their living and 
who ask that the school should 
supply such training as will result 
in the power of self-maintenance. 
The philosophy of education is not 
their immediate concern. Their 
children must be taught to labor 
and only the skilful laborer can 
command a fair remune:ration. 
Therefore they ask most earnestly 
that training in doing shall be 
added to the training in knowledge- 
getting which the early curriculum 
provided. Here again we have the 
same operating cause. In_ the 
earlier days of our schools, the 
training in doing came through ap- 
prenticeship after the school days 
were over, or as the boy worked 
side by side with his father on the 
farm or in the shop, or the daugh- 
ter at her mother’s side shared the 
duties of the household. Just so far 
as the family abandons this indus- 
trial training it must be added to 
the schools, for no one can doubt 
the need of such training for the 
growing members of the commun- 
ity. The presence of the technical 
courses in our high-schools and 
also the admission of cooking, sew- 
ing and wood-working into our 
grammar-school courses are thus 
accounted for. 

Evening schools, which are a part 
of the public provision for educa- 
tion in nearly every city, are an- 
other expression of the desire of 
the community to offset the limita- 
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tions of the home. The child who 
must leave school to go to work 
may supplement his abreviated 
training by evening study. The 
man or woman, whose task de- 
mands an intelligence which their 
limited school days could not de- 
velop, may come for the evening 
instruction as freely as the child. 
Here again the paternal school fills 
the gaps which the home limita- 
tions have imposed. 

The dressmaker may come to 
learn how to keep her account, the 
stenographer to add to her equip- 
ment in English, the foreign born 
day-worker to learn to read and 
write the language of his adopted 
country. In the evening school the 
immediate need of the student is 
dominant. Nowhere else does the 
work of instruction seem so essen- 
tially real, so free from fiction and 
dogma. The student, recognizing 


his need, is hungry for help; and 
the teacher gives with the joy of 
recognized service. 

We are dealing now with certain 
changes in our schools which are 
intended to meet special demands, 
which either the abdication of the 


home, or its evident limitations, 
have made necessary. The exten- 
sion of its curriculum in reference 
to the larger opportunities, and in 
response to the demands of the col- 
leges belong to another chapter. 
But enough has been said and sug- 
gested of the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the modern school. 
It is clearly seen that our people 
have recognized the truth that the 
schools belong to the community, 
and have been dedicated to its ser- 
vice. It is also apparent that the 
trend of public education is toward 
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a larger usefulness, and it further 
appears that the hitherto confined 
and relatively narrow work of the 
teacher is to be supplemented by 
outside help, and brought into di- 
rect and living connection with the 
work of the world. 

But there are dangers here which 
are acknowledged by liberal and 
conservative alike. The school may 
be responsible for a part of the 
child’s education, but never for the 
whole. The willingness to abdi- 
cate in favor of the school, which 
the actions of even intelligent par- 
ents evince will end in serious loss. 

The boy who profits by manual 
training in the school secures but a 
part of the advantages which the 
daily chores provided, with the 
sense of sharing in the family re- 
sponsibilities. And no school course 
in cooking and sewing can take the 
place of the daily demand for ser- 
vice which is rendered to supply 
another’s needs. The school may 
endeavor to supplement the family 
instruction, but it would be a great 
pity if the need of such supplement- 
ing should continue indefinitely, 
and the family should accept the 
school as the sole primary and ulti- 
mate instructor in these matters, 
which were formerly considered 
from the school point of view ex- 
traneous. Therefore, it may be 
greatly to our advantage that there 
still abides in our midst a remnant 
which will insist upon the narrower 
field for the school, with the square 
placing of further duties upon the 
home, the church, and the philan- 
thropic agencies which represent 
those who, having much, are in 
honor bound to help those who 
have not yet attained. 





Municipal Ownership 


Facts and Figures Concerning the Experiment Conducted at Norwich, Conn cticut, 


as Furnished by the Former City Treasu-er. 


By Martin E. JENSEN 


HAT the City of Norwich, 

Connecticut, operates a muni- 

cipal gas and electrical plant 
is generally known throughout New 
England. The history, the cost, 
and the results of the experiment 
to the city and to the taxpayers are 
less well known. This article is an 
attempt at supplying exact infor- 
mation, which, it is hoped, will 
prove of value to those who favor 
and to those who oppose municipal 
ownership. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the figures furnished further 
on are based on vouchers of all 
kinds personally handled by the au- 
thor. 

In 1808 (if the writer’s memory 
correctly serves him), dissatisfac- 
tion with contract street lighting by 
a local private corporation, the Nor- 
wich Gas and Electric Company, 
led the Court of Common Council 
of the City of Norwich to vote for 
municipal lighting. Through some 
oversight a second vote on the 
question was not held by the Coun- 
cil within the official year, as re- 
quired by statute. As a result of 
this failure the matter could not be 


brought before the city electors. 
Nothing further was done until 
1902, when, in June, after proper 
action by the Council, the electors 
voted, by a large majority, for 
municipal lighting. The author 
has the best of reasons for saying 
that he doubts if the voters, as a 
whole, realized at the time, that 
the city would be compelled to buy 
the then existing plant instead of 
erecting its own electrical plant for 
the sole purpose of street lighting 
and lighting of public buildings. 
In accordance with law, proceed- 
ings were begun between the Nor- 
wich Gas and Electric Company 
and the City of Norwich. The 
Company asked almost $800,000 
for the plant; the city considered 
this too high. A hearing was held 
before a specially appointed com- 


mission whose decision was sus- 


,tained by the Supreme Court of 


Connecticut. Their decision was 
that the value of the plant as a go- 
ing concern was $590,000 in a lump 
sum, and that the city should pur- 
chase it at that price subject to a 
$400,000 mortgage in the form of 
bonds of the Norwich Gas and 
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Electric Company. These bonds 
had twenty-four years still to run 
and the rate of interest was five 
per cent. 

On July 1, 1904, $190,000 was 
paid tothe Company for the equity 
of redemption. Litigation cost the 
city $28,832.35 and personal prop- 
erty bought by the city cost an ad- 
ditional $8,167.65. These items to- 
gether with the $190,000 already 
naiied made the total investment 
by the city $227,000, which amount 
was borrowed at four and one- 
fourth per cent. With the bonds 
issued by the Company, the value 
of the plant must be placed at 

27,000. The Company paid its 
last tax on a valuation of $300,350. 

A Board of Gas and Electrical 
Commissioners was appointed by 
the Court of Common Council; a 
competent superintendent was en- 
gaged; all the employees of the 
Company were retained with one 
voluntary exception; the former 
cashier was retained; a clerk was 
engaged to assist the City Treasur- 
er in installing a system of account- 
ing and keeping the books. The 
Board, during the period covered 
by their report, referred to later, 
served without compensation, and 
continued so to do for another two 
months. This Board consisted of 
a well known judge of the Superior 
Court,-a successful builder and con- 
tractor, and an ex-retail merchant. 
One member is a Republican and 
the others are Democrats. But pol- 
itics had no bearing upon the con- 
duct of affairs. This Board stood 
in the place of the usual business 
manager, and while lacking tech- 
nical knowledge —as must needs 
have been the case—they were 
quick to learn and unremitting in 
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their attention to the needs of the 
plant, devoting much of their time 
to the practical end and also to 
close scrutiny of expenditures. 
Their first annual report, which 
may be had for the asking, shows 
the profit of operation under their 
custodianship. Unfortunately it 
does not show directly or indirect- 
ly the profit to the city, not to men- 
tion the taxpayers. The result of 
making the report public has been, 
on the whole, to create an impres- 
sion that the city had handsome re- 
turns from its hghting plant. Some 
months ago the mayor of Norwich 
attempted to correct this impres- 
sion in the Hartford Evening Post. 
The writer has done the same local- 
ly. 

The profit to the city is, roughly, 
$11,300 less than the profit of cus- 
todianship. One item of this sum 
of $11,300, to wit, $641.20 for rent 
is mentioned in the explanatory 
portion of the report. The other 
item—a large one—is mentioned 
only to state that the Board has 
nothing to do with it. This item is 
for interest on loans and the $227,- 
000 invested. 

A few figures will show the re- 
sults of operation for the first thir- 
teen months. It must be stated 
that the $20,000 annual interest 
which the city must pay on the 
$400,000 bonds is counted an ex- 
pense, one-third being charged to 
gas and two-thirds to electricity. 
Also five per cent. depreciation on 
the city’s investment of $227,000 is 
counted expense as by law re- 
quired, and divided in the same 
manner as the $20,000 interest. 
With these items and other ex- 
penses the report shows the follow- 
ing results: 
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Income from general consumers 


Income from city lighting, (at cost) 


Profit on Gas 
Profit on merchandise 


Total Profit to custodians on Gas 
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104.28 


$10,554.05 


ELECTRICITY 


Income from general consumers...... 
Income from street lighting, (at cost) 
Income from lighting public buildings, (at cost) 


Total expense as explained earlier 


HSE k dise Decne RAs ola Sis cae $39,409.78 


18,544.27 
1,073.13 


$59,027.18 
50,036.37 


Profit to custodians on Electricity 
SUMMARY 


Profit on Gas 
Profit on Electricity 


Total profit to custodians 


The figures last given have been 
accepted as the profit to the city. 
In reality it is the profit of opera- 
tion turned over by the Board to 
the city and out of which the city 
had to pay certain rent and inter- 
est, as a result of taking over the 
plant. 

These items of rent and interest 
make $11,835.04. 

It is correct to deduct from this 
the water rates paid by the Gas 
and Electrical Department to the 
municipally owned Water Depart- 
ment, because the money so paid 
returns to the City Treasury. This 
amount is $523.89, which when tak- 
en from $11,835.04, leaves addition- 
al expense to the city of $11,311.15. 
Deduct this from the profit to cus- 
todians, $19,554.86 and $8,243.71 
remain as the profit to the city as 
a corporation producing and sell- 


$10,554.05 
9,000.81 


$19,554.86 


ing gas and electricity, and respon- 
sible for all claims against it as a 
result thereof. 

There have been shown the profit 
to custodians, and the profit to the 
corporation, the city, and there must 
be said a word in regard to the 
profit to the taxpayers. 

The Norwich Gas and Electric 
Company, as a result of selling 
their plant to the city, ceased to 
pay taxes after July 1,.1904, with 
the exception of city tax. It must 
be explained here, that .the tax- 
payers of the City of Norwich pay 
three taxes, viz., town tax, city 
tax, and school district tax. Dur- 
ing the first thirteen months cov- 
ered by the Report of the Board of 
Gas and Electrical Commissioners, 
the taxpayers of Norwich contrib- 
uted $3,300 (approximately) more 
than they would have done if the 
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plant had been operated by the 
former company. When this amount 
is subtracted from the profit to the 
city, there remains a profit to the 
taxpayers of $4,943.71. This profit 
consisted not of cash, but of the 
cash value of supplies, etc., on hand 
at the plant. 

There is only one more item in 
regard to the report. Meters are 
read between the 20th and the 24th 
of each month, and bills for these 
readings are sent out on the first 
of the next month. The gas and 
electricity delivered between read- 
ings in July, 1905 and August I, 
1905, and of which necessarily no 
account appears, are estimated at 
$1,968.39. Had the city liquidated 
August I, 1905, there would have 
been this additional amount of 
profit with no increase of expense. 
Of course this amount forms a 


part of the next year’s income. 


Street lighting is charged, by 
law, at actual cost. As reported by 
the custodians, the cost for thir- 
teen months was $18,544.27. Some 
time after the report had been 
printed, the writer learned that for 
four months, (of which three be- 
longed to the period covered by the 
report, the meter registering the 
current used for street arc lamps 
was doing only half duty. This 
will increase the cost of street light- 
ing by about $3,000 making in all 
$21,544.27. 

For street lighting 40 per cent. 
of all electricity produced was con- 
sumed. Adding to the figures given 
this percentage of the interest and 
rent paid by the city in addition to 
expenses of the Board, and deduct- 
ing 40 per cent. of electric water 
rates, the cost of street lighting is 
$24,476.41. The interest and rent 
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amount to $2,932.14. If the profit 
to taxpayers is deducted from this 
cost, it will be found that munici- 
pal street lighting has cost but very 
little less than lighting under the 
contract with the former company, 
perhaps $3,000 less. Shortly after 
the city took charge of the plant 
the hours of labor were reduced 
from twelve to eight, with no de- 
crease of wages in any case and 
with an increase of wages in sev- 
eral cases. This eight hour day is 
in conformity with the ordinances 
of the city. This unavoidable 
change increased the cost of output. 
For ten months the cost of gas to 
small consumers was $1.35 flat per 
thousand cubic feet. Afterward 
the price was reduced to $1.25 flat. 
The average price received was 
$1.23. The price of electricity was 
also cut. The estimate of the 
writer is that the cut in rates will 
reduce the income about II per 
cent. excepting as additional con- 
sumers are had. 

Briefly to consider the future, it 
may be said that an additional ex- 
penditure for new apparatus has 
been warranted to the extent of 
$60,000. The delay in installation 
of the new apparatus cannot very 
greatly affect the second year’s 
operations. But the result will be 
to cheapen the cost of production 
of both gas and electricity, and the 
third year of operation should 
show a decided gain in that direc- 
tion. With the cheapening of pro- 
duction is a steady growth of con- 
sumers of both gas and electricity 
and there is every reason to think 
that this growth will continue. The 
public is benefited by the installa- 
tion of additional street lights from 
time to time. 
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To offset cheapening of product 
and increase of consumers there 
must be mentioned increased inter- 
est at say, $2,400 per annum: in- 
creased depreciation of $3,000 per 
annum; and increase of office sala- 
ries of $2,100 per annum. 

During the second year of opera- 
tion it looks very much as if the 
taxpayers will have to meet $7,000 
which the plant under former man- 
agement would have paid, but, of 
course, this may be made good by 
profits. The writer would be grate- 
ful for a decision of an interesting 
matter on which opposite views are 
held by the Board of Commission- 
ers and certain people outside of 
city affairs. It is as follows: The 
$400,000 bond issue is not a liabil- 
ity of the city according to the 
3oard of Commissioners, and 5 per 
cent. depreciation is not charged on 
that amount. 


Many Norwichians contend that 
this depreciation should be charged 


each year. If this additional ex- 
pense of $20,000 should thus be in- 
curred, as would be the case if the 
city took up the bonds, one would 
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be reminded of a remark of George 
Ade relative to a new town hall in 
a small community—it put the tax- 
payers in a hole for the next two 
hundred and fifty years. 

In conclusion the author begs 
leave to state his personal views 
for those who choose to read them, 
and he asks permision to use the 
first person, singular. 

I think that the laws compelling 
a municipality to purchase an ex- 
isting plant are not favorable to 
the purchaser. 

I think that the cost of the 
wich plant was excessive. 

Examination of local municipal 
accounting covering a period from 
1867 to 1905 convinced me that 
cities, conducting their affairs 
through unpaid and untrained com- 
missioners, run hopelessly into debt 
because appropriations are over 
spent. I except the Gas and Elec- 
trical Commissioners who have not 
had time to make history. 

To those contemplating going in- 
to municipal lighting under Nor- 
wich conditions, I would say 
“Don’t!” 


Nor- 
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HE Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra, which for twenty-five years 

has held sway in the hearts of 
music loving New Englanders, is 
upon the threshold of another year 
of service to the community. A 
Boston idea, carried out with the 
usual Boston tenacity of purpose, 
good taste and efficiency, this or- 
ganization became almost immedi- 
ately of wide spread influence in 
the musical circles one might well 
say, of the nation. It has broadened 
the field for and the appreciation of 
good music in America and has 
caused American music to be spok- 
en of with respect in every Euro- 
pean nation. It draws its players 
from the best talent of the world, 
its audiences from all America, its 
conductors from the best institu- 
tions of Germany, the nation which 
leads the world musically. 
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All this is today and has been. 
for a quarter of a century the work 
of one man, Mr. Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson of Boston. He alone has 
been the organizer, the promoter, 
the financial supporter. The burden 
of the responsibility has been all his 
and so well has he labored that he 
may look back along the vista of the 
years and, seeing his work, pro- 
nounce it good. 

Mr. Higginson disavows any 
philanthropic aim in this work 
which he has so long done for the 
musical world. He has founded 
and maintained a consummately ar- 
tistic institution and has found in 
it that same personal delight which 
other men find in maintaining a 
racing stable or the collection of a 
great library of rare first editions. 

And the cost during the last 
twenty-five years has no doubt been 
far greater than would have been 
that of either of these fads. In 
spite of the fact that even the great 
Symphony hall, erected by a syndi- 
cate for the purposes of the orches- 
tra, is not big enough to hold the 
weekly audiences and that tickets 
even for the season’s rehearsals 
sell at a premium of $80 to $90, the 
yearly cost of the maintenance of 
the orchestra has been far greater 
than the income derived from it. To 
maintain the best orchestra in 
America, perhaps in the world, it 
has taken not only the entire in- 
come from the sale of seats at the 
concerts but about $20,000 more 
yearly, which has come from Mr. 
Higginson’s own pocket. On only 
one year of all the twenty-five has 
the orchestra shown a profit. On 
one other there was a loss of but 
about $2,000 while on one there 
was a deficit of over $50,000. 
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It has been thought by some that 
in one respect, if in one only, the 
institution established and main- 
tained by Mr. Higginson has fallen 
short of the high ideals set for it. 
The intent of the Friday afternoon 
public rehearsals was that music 
students and music lovers might be 
able to hear the best of music at a 
merely nominal price, the best seats 
at any one rehearsal being sold for 
fifty cents. Competition on the part 
of the general public, however, im- 
mediately changed all that. To pre- 
vent speculation it was _ found 
necessary to sell these seats at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder and it 
soon resulted that $18 seats for the 
season sold at $80—$90. There is 
still an opportunity for patient and 
active, if impecunious, music lovers 
to hear the rehearsals for a nominal 
sum as the galleries are thrown 
open to the public for a small en- 
trance fee, first come first served. 
Here again however competition 
enters. The demand for these 
seats far exceeds the supply and it 
is no uncommon sight of a Friday 
during the Symphony season to see 
a long row, sometimes hundreds, of 
young women waiting patiently for 
hours and hours. Some bring 
camp stools, lunch and literature, 
but others stand, listless and weary, 
and the sympathetic passer can but 
feel that such pay a high price for 
their music. The inclemency of 
Boston winter weather naturally 
rules out of this line all but the 
physically fit. Some device where- 
by such people may avoid the weary 
hours of waiting would fill a long 
felt want and no doubt be as highly 
appreciated by the management as 
the symphony seekers. Thus far 
however none such has appeared. 





There are, however, the Pop con- 
certs. These have been credited to 
a desire to sell ginger ale and other 
innocuous refreshments with musi- 
cal attachment, to the Boston pub- 
lic. Such is not the case. At least 
one good reason for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Pop 
concerts has been to extend the 
time during which symphony per- 
formers might draw a salary, the 
twenty-nine weeks of the symphony 
season being too short a term. 
Hence good music of a lighter grade 
than that of the symphonies, ad- 
mirably performed. To be sure, the 
best of the symphony performers 
do not appear at the “Pops” for ob- 
vious reasons, but of late years 
more and more of the best music 
of the symphonies has been sand- 
wiched in between lighter airs and 
has been met with hearty applause. 
Undoubtedly many people who can- 
not afford a full season of sym- 
phony, and who have neither the 
strength nor the patience to stand 
in line a good part of Friday to se- 
cure a seat at a single rehearsal, 
satisfy their souls at the “Pops” 
where they hear much of the same 
music equally well rendered and do 
not need to imbibe other intoxicants 
unless they care to. 

The Symphony Orchestra has 
been in much demand outside of 
Boston. It has in past years made 
annual pilgrimages to the heathen 
and given the public of New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities oppor- 
tunities to hear its music, to which 
this distant public has nobly re- 
sponded. More than that; such 
has been the influence of Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s Boston’ enterprise that 
several cities have established or- 
chestras of their own along similar 
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lines for the production of first- 
class music. 

These cities have no doubt had 
the same difficulties and discour- 
agements which Mr. Higginson has 
so bravely met. In spite of large 
patronage and enthusiasm the cost 
of production has been so great that 
there is almost always a deficit at 
the end of the season. Thus, in 
Chicago during the ten years of the 
life of its symphony orchestra 
there has been a total deficit of 
$300,000, which the promoters 
have had to go down in their 
pockets to make good. In one 


On an 
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year Philadelphia sank $80,000 and 
Pittsburg $40,000. 

It will thus be seen that while the 
organization and maintenance of a 
Symphony Orchestra is of immense 
benefit to the immediate commun- 
ity and reflects credit and benefits 
upon the whole country to a very 
considerable extent, it is also an 
exceedingly costly enterprise and 
one which does credit, in Boston’s 
case, not only to Mr. Higginson’s 
love of music and ability as an or- 
ganizer, but also to his generosity 
and public spirit in assuming so 
heavy a financial burden. 


Old Russian Candlestick 


By MarcaAret ASHMUN 


Once, long ago——I know not where nor when 


It cast its light upon some strange-set board, 


Around which, fur-enmantled, lounged a horde 


Of hot-eyed youth and swart, thick-bearded men. 
Its flame lit up their wine-wild faces, then 
It caught the studded hilt of dirk and sword, 
And stopped till, coarse-carousing with her lord 


Some jewelled woman flashed it back again. 


Far from those mingled scenes of mirth and ire 
This bit of brass forlornly braves its doom 
To waste with me the silent days’ desire, 


To watch long nights of quietness and gloom, 


To share the lonely glimmer of my fire, 


And cheer the hired bareness of my room. 








BLEEDING BLOOMTOWN 


The Struggles of a Typical New 
England Village against Politi- 
cal Graft, Tainted Money and 
Business Corruption. 


By Watter A. Dyer 


FIND that while the light of 

national publicity has been 

turned upon practically every 
other important center in the 
United States, disclosing unspeak- 
able horrors of crime and corrup- 
tion, to me is left the painful duty 
of fearlessly exposing the degrada- 
tion of Bloomtown, Bay County, 
Massachusetts, and describing the 
up-hill struggles of a handful of 
brave reformers in behalf of honest 
representation and clean citizen- 
ship. 

Bloomtown is one of the old, his- 
toric Puritan settlements of New 
England. It cannot be said that 
her people have ever been contami- 
nated by the evils of rapid immi- 


gration. Her troubles are upon her ° 


own head. Who is to blame? Let 
us see. 

Bloomtown was once a_ quiet, 
law-abiding, God-fearing commun- 
ity. Her fall dates, roughly speak- 
ing, from the early ‘80s. We need 
not go farther back than that. There 
is a college at Bloomtown Center, 


Ane 


\ wei 


and in the old days the college stu- 
dents were considered citizens of 
the town in good standing, and had 
a voice in her councils. On one 
fatal day, through one of those lap- 
ses of judgment that seem to afflict 
all men sooner or later, the college 
students made a sad error. They 
were gathered in full force at the 
annual Town Meeting in March. 
They had a clean majority and, car- 
ried away by the thirst for power, 
they passed a vote to build a new 
town hall, which should be one 
hundred feet high, two hundred 
feet deep and one foot wide. Now 
this was an error in judgment, as 
there was no pressing need for a 
new town hall, and the town au- 
thorities were obliged to take the 
law to the State Legislature to 
have it repealed. Legislature also 
ruled that the students were not 
legally citizens of the town, and so 
deprived them of their franchise. 
So town and gown parted political 
company forever. 


The Inception of the Machine 


Thus deprived of the influences 
that emanated from the seat of 
learning and culture, and the high 
student ideals that made for purity 
in civic life, Bloomtown gradually 
caught the modern American idea 
and allowed itself to drift helplessly 
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into the clutch of political rings Darby gave Bloomtown “good” 
and grafters. government. Bloomtown still has 
For some time, the casual attend- “good” government. Her citizens 
ant at [own Meeting would have are proud of it. They have said to 
noticed nothing more alarming than me, “Look at Squashville,” or, 
the usual heated discussions over “There are no better roads in the 
the school appropriations, the re- State,” or, “We have never had to 
pairing of the town clock, the build- send a public official to jail, as they 
ing of a board sidewalk on Jona- have in Boston and Pecowsic.” 
than Edwards street, and the plac- Thus, through the blindness and 
ing of a street lamp in front of the lethargy of the “best” citizens does 
Episcopal Church, on the steps of a government pass into the hands 
which Deacon Wood asserted, in an of those who bribe and barter. 
impassioned speech, that he had 
twice heard unmistakable sounds of The Life of Bloomtown’s Trust 
billin’ an’ cooin’. The moral tone Magnate 
of the town must be preserved in- 
violent, or in violets, or words to As in other noteworthy cases, 
that effect. “business” eventually took a hand. 
But evil forces were quietly at And to set forth the situation 
work beneath the surface. “Good” clearly, I must briefly outline the 
citizens attend Town Meeting once history of the Bloomtown Dairy 
a year and eat March Meeting cake, Association and give a_ personal 
and consider their duty done, but sketch of the remarkable man who 
the professional politician works organized and still controls that 
three hundred and sixty-five days notorious trust, John D. Spudd, the 
in the year, with the possible ex- man who holds it as a part of his 
ception of the day after the cattle creed that the milk business of Bay 
show, when he may be forced to County is his by divine right, the 
“lay off” to recuperate. originator of that classic epigram, 
Slowly but surely Lawyer Darby “Bizness is bizness.” 
built up a machine. He never ran John Spudd was the son of a poor 
for office himself. Your true boss but thrifty farmer of North Bloom- 
never does that. He sat in his town. Even as a boy he displayed 
office in the Mercantile building a notable business ability and the 
and controlled things. power of acquiring and accumulat- 
After a few years there began to ing money. One or two little anec- 
be circulated rumors of graft in the dotes of his early career will suf- 
assessor’s office. There was an in- fice to illustrate the early appear- 
vestigation, and Myron Marsh was ance of those characteristics which 
retired. The machine takes care of later distinguished him. 
its own, however, and after the When only twelve years old John 
scandal had quieted down, Myron conceived the idea of peddling 
reappeared as Inspector of Roads sweet cider to the college boys 
and Bridges, with a salary of $250 in the fall, and soon built up a luc- 
a year. tative business. He paid his father 
For the most part, however, Boss a small sum for the use of an old 
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horse and wagon and bought his 
cider at a North Bloomtown cider 
mill. He was known as a very close 
buyer. It has been strongly hinted 
to me that he was accustomed to 
increase the volume of his cider by 
the use of well water, but this has 
never been thoroughly corrobor- 
ated. He sold the cider at market 
prices, monopolizing the college 
trade. It is also related that once 
some students bought his trousers 
—for immediate delivery—for a 
dollar. John parted with them with 
his usual shrewd seriousness, and it 
was discovered that he that day had 
on two pair. Then he went to the 
clothing store and purchased a new 
pair, slightly shopworn, for fifty 
cents. That night he entered the 
item in the account book which he 
‘scrupulously kept, as follows :— 


Oct. 30, Clothing Transaction, 


$ .50 


Even in those days John showed 
religious and charitable tendencies, 
and took a cent to Sunday-School, 
every Sabbath. 


The Rise of the Milk Trust 


When John Spudd reached his 
majority, he owned an interest in 
his father’s farm, kept two cows 
and maintained a local milk route. 
In 18809, at the age of thirty-one, he 
owned fifty acres of land, including 
the finest pasturage in town, a large’ 
drove of Jersey cattle of picked 
quality, four horses, two milk wag- 
ons, a large delivery wagon, big 
barns and all the appliances needed 
for haying and raising fodder. He 
had four men in his employ, was 
married and had a daughter. 

But he was not satisfied. Men of 


the Spudd type are never satisfied, 
They must ever be working pa. 
tiently and industriously, that they 
may always be getting more and 
more. 

Ten years later John D. Spudd 
was president and chief owner of 
the Bloomtown Dairy Association, 
one of the richest men in the 
County and a pillar in the North 
Bloomtown Congregational church, 
He also owned Bill Toohey, suc- 
cessor to Boss Darby, but of that, 
more anon. 

I dwell upon the character of 
John D. Spudd, not so much as an 
individual, but as a type of the 
modern business man, for whom 
success justifies any and al! means. 
John D. Spudd, I take it, is the in- 
carnation of the American spirit of 
commercialism. 

And yet Mr. Spudd has paid for 
his success. He has rheumatism in 
his left leg and is subject to tooth- 
ache. 

Just glance at his latest portrait. 
Sternness and uncompromising au- 
sterity are written there. Notice 
the narrow mouth, denoting cruelty, 
and the little eyes, -set near to- 
gether, denoting meanness. And 
then there is an inscrutable expres- 
sion in the whole face that makes 
one shudder. A remarkable and a 
repulsive portrait! 

John D. Spudd is a lonely man. 
Strictly correct in his domestic life, 
he yet lacks the sympathy of 
mother and daughter because of his 
own taciturnity and _ selfishness. 
Though a pillar in the church, he 
is still an outsider. He never goes 
to maple sugar socials or straw- 
berry festivals. He seems to have 
no place in his narrow, unnatural 
soul for the joys of picnics and 
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straw-rides. Is the richest man in 


Bay county to be envied, after all! 


Business in League with Politics 


John D. Spudd learned to use 
politics for business purposes be- 
fore the Trust was formed. Pas- 
turage was poor one summer, and 
a wide margin of succulent grass 
grew along the road which ran by 
the Spudd farm. It suited Mr. 
Spudd’s purposes to allow his cows 
to feed on this grass. But John 
Spudd was above petty bribing of 
pound keepers and highway com- 
missioners. It was against his prin- 
ciples, and besides, big business 
doesn’t go at things in that way. 
He went quietly to the office of old 
Lawyer Darby, and talked “busi- 
ness.” No one knows just what 
occurred at this historic conference. 
It is said that the weather and the 
mosquitos were troublesome on 
that day. However, the Spudd 
cows were left unmolested on the 
town grass, and an offensive and 
defensive alliance was formed be- 
tween the boss of Bloomtown and 
her foremost captain of industry 
and finance. 

The growth of the Bloomtown 
Dairy Association, or the Milk 
Trust, as it is popularly called, was 
rapid and steady. The story of it 
is much like the stories of the other 
great monopolies, already familiar 
to American magazines readers. In 
1900 the Trust controlled the en- 
tire dairy and creamery business of 
Bay county. It owned, in addition, 
much real estate, a large block of 
stock in the Massachusetts North- 
ern Railway, interest in the Bloom- 
town National bank, and other 
properties. Its power was insidi- 


ous and far-reaching. No man 
knew just what the stock in the 
Trust was worth, and no man knew 
just how much of this stock was 
owned by John D. Spudd. 

Ruthlessly, successfully, Spudd 
beat down opposition, for there was 
opposition, of course. First the 
Trust gained control of all the cat- 
tle in the county, either by owner- 
ship, or by long time arrangements 
with the farmers, who were only 
too glad to be sure of a steady mar- 
ket, even at lower prices. Having 
thus gained control of the crude 
product, Spudd next turned his at- 
tention to the dairies and creamer- 
ies, which were either bought for 
Trust stock, or compelled to buy 
their raw material from the Trust 
at Trust prices. Price cutting drove 
out local dealers one by one, and 
there was discrimination every- 
where in favor of the Trust. 

In 1896 a sturdy group of men 
in the milk region formed a pool to 
fight the Trust, but they could 
make little headway, and at last 
were forced to capitulate, one large 
operator going over to the enemy. 
During this fight the opposition 
conceived the idea of beating the 
rebate system by running a pipe- 
line for milk from Huddlebrook 
through Bloomtown, to Loring, the 
county seat, but the scheme proved 
impracticable for scientific reasons. 
So one by one the rivals were 
crushed, the Trust gained control 
of their business and Spudd be- 
came the Milk King. 


A Wave of Reform 


By this time Spudd could afford 
to maintain a member in the Mass- 
achusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and had little more need for 
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the local machine. That is how he 
came to escape direct punishment 
when the wave of’ reform struck 
Bloomtown. 

The machine, allowed to shift for 
itself, became greedy and began to 
look with contempt upon the body 
of citizens. Grafting at the Town 
Hall became more open. This us- 
ually happens before the storm. Be- 
sides, Bill Toohey, the new boss, 
lacked the finesse of his predeces- 
sor. 

First, the “Weekly Clarion” un- 
earthed a police scandal. It was 
proved that Tim Burke, the town 
policeman, had been accepting 
bribes from the college students for 
allowing them to smuggle beer in- 
to town from Loring, without mo- 
lestation. The voters at last be- 
came aroused, and a Good Citizens’ 
League was formed, under the 
leadership of Charlie Spink, Too- 
hey’s rival in the law _ business. 
Charges were preferred against 
Burke, and he was dismissed from 
service. The fact that he had capi- 
tal enough to open a cigar store in 
Loring needs no comment. It 
came out in the trial, however, that 
part of the graft money had gone 
to someone higher up. The Select- 
men and certain officials received 
an overhauling in the press, but 
nothing was proved. 

Then the Good Citizens’ League 
started a reform campaign, which 
resulted in the nomination of a fu- 
sion ticket for the next Town Meet- 
ing, with Deacon Wood up for 
moderator, Lawyer Spink for Town 
Clerk, and various honest farmers 
the Board of Selectmen, the School 
Board and the minor officers. The 
demand was for honesty first, and 
efficiency second. Denominational 


lines were for the time being for. 
gotten. 

When the Town Meeting o¢. 
curred in March, 1900, the town was 
aroused as never before since the 
Civil War. A house to house cap. 
vass had been made by the parti- 
sans of both sides, and the Town 
Hall was packed to the doors. 
Many of the college students, 
though non-voters, attended in the 
interests of good government, but 
being, it is alleged, purposely mis- 
informed by Toohey and his work- 
ers, they cheered for one side as 
often as for the other. 


A Whirl-Wind Campaign 


At first it seemed like a victory 
for the reformers. Deacon Wood 
was elected moderator amid a great 
tumult, and as he ascended the ros- 
trum, he was greeted by dozens of 
small but painful projectiles from 
long pea-shooters. The suspicion 
has never’ died out that many of 
the college undergraduates, includ- 
ing two or three students for the 
ministry, had been corrupted by the 
Toohey machine for the purpose of 
this demonstration. 

Then followed a bitter struggle. 
The machine workers were here and 
there and everywhere, working 
among the voters, knowing that the 
life of the machine, with its town 
and county patronage, was at stake. 
It is alleged that money was freely 
used that day. At any rate, some 
of the younger voters went over to 
the enemy, and toward the end the 
machine had things pretty much its 
own way. Asa result, honors were 
pretty evenly divided. The office 
of Town Clerk was among those 
carried by the reformers, Spink 
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arising at the critical moment and 
delivering a ringing oration in be- 
half of reform. 

Since that day it has been a con- 
tinuous struggle. Sometimes one 
side has triumphed and sometimes 
the other. Occasionally graft has 
been unearthed and punished, and 
the general sentiment in favor of 
honest administration of public 
affairs has been steadily growing. 
On the other hand, there is the fa- 
tal tendency on the part of “good” 
citizens to let politics alone. There 
has also been some discussion with- 
in the ranks of the Good Citizens’ 
League, and charges of inefficiency 
have been made against some of 
the reform office holders, particu- 
larly those who had never been told 
that they were candidates. 

But still bleeding Bloomtown 
struggles on, liked bartered Chi- 
cago, Tammany-ridden New York, 
corrupt but contented Philadelphia, 
filthy Pittsburg, betrayed Oshkosh 
and wallowing Wallawalla. But 
the right can win only when the 
community rises up in its might 
and refuses longer to be sold out 
by its best citizens. Hence the re- 
cent outcry against John D. Spudd. 


The Question of Tainted Money 


A couple of years ago a new min- 
ister was called to the pastorate of 
the North Bloomfield Congrega- 
tional Church. He was a tall, long- 
haired pulpit-pounder who, in spite 
of his youth, had found favor in the 
eves of the Church Council and 
Trustees, by reason of his earnest- 
ness, soundness of doctrine and 
loudness of voice. 

For a year the young Rev. Ed- 
ward Grouse continued to give 
ministerial satisfaction, and was 


much admired by the more or less 
marriageable maids of his parish. 
He adroitly avoided the danger of 
giving offense by political activity, 
for though it was understood that 
he had naturally allied himself with 
the reform forces, and was spoken 
of as a possible candidate for the 
School Board, he refused to engage 
in acrimonious disputes, and made 
no reference to politics in the pul- 
pit. 

But the day came when the Rev. 
Mr. Grouse was put on trial, and 
this was the way of it. 

As has before been stated, John 
D. Spudd was a prominent member 
of Mr. Grouse’s church. Never had 
he ommitted to give carefully 
planned financial support to the 
church since the days of the Sun- 
day-School penny. All his charity 
was considered with as much 
shrewdness and foresight as were 
his business dealings. 

But the cry of “tainted money” 
had been raised in the land, and 
when Deacon Corntossel returned 
with a lengthy report from a Con- 
gregational Conference in Boston, 
there arose much discussion among 
the members of the North Bloom- 
town Congregational Church. Nor 
was this discussion in any wise 
abated when the treasurer of the 
church formally announced at the 
annual meeting that Mr. John D. 
Spudd had offered to give one hun- 
dred dollars in cash for a new car- 
pet. 

Now a new carpet was badly 
needed in the church, and Bolivar 
Todd, the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, arose and moved an elab- 
orate vote of thanks. Deacon Corn- 
tossel was on his feet in an instant 
to fight the motion, and it was all 
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Parson Grouse could do to quiet 
the hubbub. At his suggestion the 
matter was referred to a committee 
consisting of the Board of Trustees, 
the Treasurer and the Pastor. 

The council met at the Pastor's 
house the following evening and 
discussed the matter pro and con. 
The parson strove valiantly to 
avoid bitterness, but could not pre- 
vent the debate from becoming 
most heated. Recriminations and 
personalities were but thinly veiled, 
to say nothing of what Supt. B. 
Todd diplomatically referred to as 
insinuendos. 


Almost a Deadlock 


There were seven members of 
the Board of Trustees and the 
treasurer made eight; the Pastor 
presided. When at last a vote was 
taken, it was found to be a tie. All 
refused to reconsider and the pre- 


siding officer was forced by Rob- 
erts’s Rules of Order to cast the 


deciding vote. Parson Grouse’s 
plea that he might be given until 
Sunday for prayer and meditation 
was granted. 

Now the Rev. Edward Grouse 
had both courage and conscience. 
“He’s so damn _ upright,” John 
Spudd said to his wife, one day, 
“that he leans over backward.” 

But Edward Grouse also _ pos- 
sessed some tact and common- 
sense, more than might have been 
expected of him in view of heredity, 
training and environment. He loved 
peace, and prayed that his church 
might be delivered from schism. 
But he prayed even more fervently 
that it might be delivered from false 
doctrine. In his own Puritan heart 
he believed that it was false doc- 
trine to accept tainted money, and 
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everybody knew that John Spudd’s 
money was tainted. Besides, he 
cared vastly for the opinion of 
those who favored rejection, and he 
had a shrewd Yankee notion that 
it would do him no harm in the 
long run to dare to be a Daniel. 

On the other hand the church 
really did need a carpet, and there 
seemed little chance of getting it 
in any other way. Why not put 
even tainted money to a Godly use? 
Both sides of the subject seemed to 
be argued with equal ability in the 
public prints. 

But there was a weightier argu- 
ment in the mind of the young min- 
ister. He had recently become be- 
trothed to Matilda, the fair daugh- 
ter and heiress of the house of 
Spudd. What would the old man 
have to say on that matter if the 
hundred were scornfully rejected? 

Edward Grouse spent Saturday 
night, until he became very sleepy, 
in more or less prayerful mental 
conflict, but in the end he reached 
his decision. 


Church versus Trust 


On Sunday morning the edifice 
of the North Bloomtown Congre- 
gational church was packed to the 
doors. It was estimated that over 
two hundred and ten souls were 
present. It was very well known 
throughout the township _ that 
something momentous was to hap- 
pen, and throngs of partisans of 
both sides came, eager to learn the 
outcome at first hand. Hordes of 
interested Baptists and Unitarians 
deserted their respective houses of 
worship, and people drove in from 
East Bloomtown and the Center. 
There were even several students 
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of Psychology, Sociology, Political 
Economy and Moral Philosophy 
fom Bloomtown College, who at- 
the interests of science. 
All eves were fixed upon the 
Spudd pew, near the front, where 
the Trust magnate sat with his wife 
daughter. Mrs. 


tended 11 


and = cllarming 


Spudd wore a new bonnet, rich with 


velvet and glistening jet. But when 
the pastor entered and ascended the 
pulpit, the interest was immediately 
transferred. 

The opening exercises were hur- 
ried through in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and the congregation sang 
“God Moves in a Mysterious Way,” 
which for the time being had the 
natural effect of raising the hopes 
of the partisans of acceptance. Then 
the pastor took several papers from 
his breast pocket and gave out the 
notices for the week. He mentioned 
the topics of the Young People’s 
Meeting and the Weekly Prayer 
Meeting, and the hours and meet- 
ing places of the Mission Study 
club and the Women’s Guild. Then 
he paused. 

He made a striking figure in the 
pulpit, in his black ministerial garb 
and his expanse of white cuff. All 
eyes were turned earnestly upon 
him. His long hair was brushed 
straight back, his mouth was set in 
lines of determination and the nos- 
trils of his large, somewhat Ro- 
man nose seemed to quiver with 
emotion. 

With the atmosphere of the 
church electrified with excitement, 
the pastor announced in clear, firm 
tones that for well considered rea- 
sons the special council had decided 
not to accept the gift of one hun- 
dred dollars which had been an- 
nounced at the annual meeting. 
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Then, reading a passage from the 
second chapter of James, he 
preached a powerful sermon on the 
difficulty of the rich man’s getting 
into Heaven through the eye of a 
needle. 

The Amen of the benediction had 
no sooner been pronounced than a 
buzz of excited conversation arose 
from the congregation. But the 
parson did not linger to join the 
animated groups about the church 
doors and in front of the pulpit. He 
hastened home to his study at 
once, 


The Triumph of the Right 


The Spudd family did _ not 
attend evening service, and so the 
congregation were deprived of the 
expected pleasure of seeing Matilda 
refuse the minister's company home. 
But after they had all gone, Ed- 
ward Grouse summoned up _ his 
courage and strolled down the road 
to the Spudd mansion. 

Although it was early May and 
the evening was chilly, Matilda was 
waiting for him, nervously swing- 
ing on the front gate. 

“Hello, Neddy,” said she, 
thought you'd come.” 

“Then you aren't mad at me?” 
he inquired exgerly. 

“Naw,” said she. 
| be?” 

“Hasn't your father 
you to see me again?” 

“Say,” she answered, “pa’s most 
tickled ter death. Sez you’ve saved 
‘im a heap o money. Besides, he 
sez it'll be the biggest advertise- 
ment him an’ the Dairy Associa- 
tion ever got. It'll be in the Bloom- 
town Clarion an’ the Bay County 
Gazette, an’ mebbe other papers. 


“Why should 


forbidden 
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Pa’s got some photographs all an’ll write up anything the editors’) 
ready for ’em. He’s int’rested in pay for.” 
the new trolley line, an’ thinks he’ll “Queer chaps, these 
haf ter run for the State Senate nex’ writers,” said Grouse. 
fall, an’ ev'ry little helps, he sez. “Ain’t they?” she answered. 
An’ besides, there’s a feller goin’ ter And then, the conservation over, 
write ‘im up an’ put ’is picter in a_ the quiet of the Sabbath -vening 
magazine, an’ téll a lot about ev’ry- was desecrated by a resouncing os. 
thing. Bloomtown’s goin’ ter git culation, sounding not unlike one 
a great boom, pa sez.” of the Bloomtown Dairy \ssocia- 
“In a magazine?” tion’s Jerseys, pulling her foot from 
“Yep. Pa sez these magazine the mud down at the meadow bot- 
fellers is a pretty poor lot, gen’rally, tom. 
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Bill Smith’s Whopper 


By Nixon WaTERMAN 


I never heard no one deny 

That old Bill Smith knows how to lie. 
Of all the men I ever saw 

He wags about the smoothest jaw 
For tellin’ stories. *Tisn’t hard 

For Bill to spin ’em by the yard. 

He starts his tongue a-goin’ and 
Just rattles on to beat the band. 


Remember one day,*three or four 

Of us was down to Slocum’s store 
A-braggin’ of the shootin’ we 

Had done, when Bill he says, says he, 
- “One time, twas years and years ago 
When pigeons was so thick, you know, 
I made a shot so big, I swow, 

I’m ’fraid to tell it even now! 
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“But, any way, ‘twas in the fall 

And near my house I’d built a tall, 
Round stack of oats on which had lit 
Wild pigeons till they covered it 
From top to bottom just that thick 
There really wasn’t room to stick 

A pin between ’em! There they set 
So saucy-like, and et and et. 


“T took my rifle down and just 

Poured powder in her till she’d bu’st 

I feared! And then rammed down a ball 
And then contrived, somehow, to crawl 
Behind a fence that wound about 

Right up to that there stack without 
Their seein’, when there came to me 

A sort of brain-wave, you'll agree. 


“T knew the way them pigeons set 

That, do my best, I couldn’t get 

More than a dozen at a shot, 

Which seemed a pesky little lot. 

But when that brain-wave that was sent 
From somewhere reached me, I just bent 
That rifle-barrel right ’round my knee 

‘Till it was half a circle, see? 


“Well, when I fired her off I found 
That ball had gone right ’round and ‘round 
That stack and killed of pigeons fine 


Just plumb nine hundred and ninety-nine!” 
“Make it a thousand, Bill,” we said, 

But Bill he slowly shook his head 

“‘No, I won’t tell a lie,” said he, 

“For just one pigeon, no sirree!” 





Halifax, Nova Scotia 


One of Canada’s Atlantic Gateways 


By A. M. Payne 


HALIFAX 


HE glamour of the Orient, un- 
folded by the epoch making 
events of recent years finds a 

counterpart in the midway Occident, 
on the northern half of the American 
continent where the staid East yields 
the palm for rapid progress to the 
boundless optimism of the great 
West. Nevertheless the expansion 
of the West is largely due to the 
restless energy of the East, where 
in the words of Carlyle “the goal 
of yesterday is the starting point of 
tomorrow.” In the broad area of 
nearly 4,000,000 square miles of land 
and water comprising the Dominion 
of Canada, between ocean and ocean 
the Province of Nova Scotia occu- 
pies a position of commanding im- 
portance as the nearest vantage 
ground to the European trade pivot. 
Its nomenclature deserves more 
than passing notice. Markland, the 
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“forest land of note,” the soutlieast- 
ern extremity of the Dominion, and 
Vinland “the Good” on the shores of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
share the legends of the ancient 
Norse discoverers a thousand years 
back in the shadowy past. 

L’Acadie, more reliable in_ its 
adaptation, appears to be a blending 
of the Micmac Cadie or Quoddy 
into the early French term, L’Aca- 
die, anglicized to Acadia, a clearly 
defined, euphonious, title which 
might well have been retained for 
all time. The present designation 
Nova Scotia (New Scotland) de- 
rives its origin from Sir William 
Alexander to whom King James | of 
England granted the .territory in 
1621. The alert perceptions of the 
early French pioneers with regard 
to the selection of eligible sites were 
specially indicated in their long, «le- 
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termined efforts to secure a foot- 
hold in L’Acadie, as an outpost of 
New France. Numerous lodgments 
were made by them, notably at Port 
Royal, Beausejour, and Louisburg; 
with periodical visits to Baie Saine 
the Halifax of today. 


: ¥ 
The ever present casus belli was 


New England versus New France. 
Volumes upon volumes have been 
written, displaying as through an 
illuminating literary camera the va- 
rying phases of a great internation- 
al struggle for supremacy in the 
New World. The partition of Afri- 
ca in.our own day and the strenu- 
ous diplomatic rivalry impending 
from time to time together with the 
late Boer war, enable the enquirer 
of the 2oth century to understand 
more clearly, by contrast, the prob- 
lem of ascendancy on the continent 


of America, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The sequel is even yet cul- 
minating in results fraught with po- 
tential influence to every quarter of 


the globe. From its strategic ad- 
vantages on the Atlantic coast line 


‘Nova Scotia held the foreground in 


the theatre of action, every move on 
the chess board of strife, depending 
on its retention. Eventually, Hali- 
fax, the capital, became the storm 
centre of this vortex of conflict. The 
prize was not only the coast line of 
a hemisphere, from Labrador to the 
Gulf of Mexico, but the vast hinter- 
land in the interior, accessible to the 
Atlantic, north and south, by three 
mighty rivers, and a wondrous chain 
of inland navigable seas ‘in conti- 
guity. Taking the boundaries of 
1763, Nova Scotia comprised the 
whole three Provinces now known 
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as the Maritime 
or Atlantic Pro- 
of Canada. 
In the year 1784 
New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Is- 
land, and Cape 
Breton were de- 


vinces 


tached owing 
chietly to a policy 
of panic on 
part of 


the 

the British Government 
to restrain consolidation in its re- 
maining possessionsin North Ameri- 
ca. In 1820 Cape Breton was re- 
united to Nova Scotia but the seeds 
of the original widely planned sepa- 
ration bore a fruit of disconnected 
interests and _ retarded progress 
throughout British North America 
for almost a century. The Province 
of Nova Scotia is situated between 
the 61st and 66th degrees of west 
longitude, and the 43rd and 46th 
parallels of north latitude. Its great- 
est lengthis 380 milesand its breadth 
varies from 40 to 60 miles. In form 
it bears somewhat of a_resem- 
blance to the shape of the crustacean 
so freely inhabiting its waters, but 
its topography may be described as 
that of an oblong square. It is sur- 
rounded by the sea, and were it not 
for the twelve mile isthmus of Baie 
Verte would be an island. The 
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physical features of the Province 
present a well diversified aspect of 
valley, upland and mountain, pro- 
fusely watered by lakes and rivers 
fringed by a coast line indented with 
excellent harbors, coves and inlets. 
The highest land is in Cape Breton, 
which is almost intersected by Bras 
D’Or Lake, an arm of the sea unique 
in its commercial utility and majes- 
tic grandeur. 

The soil of the Province in gen- 
eral is fertile, ripening most of the 
grains and all the staple fruits and 
vegetables in ordinary use, the An- 
napolis and Cornwallis Valleys en- 
joying a capacity of yield rarely ex- 
celled in the most favored regions. 
The area is 20,600’ square miles, the 
population approximates half a mil- 
lion, the exports in round figures are 
$17,000,000 and the imports $13,009,- 
000 according to present day re- 
turns. Since tabulated records have 
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been supplied by official data (some 


thirty years) the coal production of 


Nova Scotia has been 85,000,000 
tons valued at $130,000,000. Al- 
though the annual coal production 
now exceeds the fishery yield in cash 
value, the great importance of the 
fishery industry and the significance 
attached to its acquisition by the 
earliest colonizers, are confirmed 
and strengthened by such substantial 
results as the addition of some 
$250,000,000 to the wealth of the 
Province from its prosecution, be- 
ginning with the year ‘of Confedera- 
tion down to the current year. The 
gold production has reached about 
$17,000,000 in a similar period, the 
banner year of 1902 showing $627,- 
357. 74,000 tons of iron ore were 
raised last year, 274,000 tons of lime- 
stone, and close upon 200,000 tons 
of gypsum. Of coke 368,000 tons 
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were produced in 1905, chictly at the 
extensive plant of the Dominion [roy 
and Steel Company in Sydney, a Tap. 
idly advancing sphere 0} 
destined to make it the 
of the Dominion” 


activity 
* Pittsburg 
in the near future 

Sir William Fairbairn in his work 
on iron uses the following anguage: 
“In Nova Scotia some of tlie richest 


HON. GEORGE H. 


NOVA 


MURRAY, 
SCOTIA 


PREMIER OF 


ores yet discovered occur in bound- 
less abundance. The iron manufac- 
tured from them is of the very best 
quality and is equal to the finest 
Swedish metal.” “Acadian Geol- 
ogy” has been brilliantly elucidated 
in the standard work of Sir William 
Dawson, which specifies 98 separate 
books, reports and pamphlets as sup- 
plementing the investigations of that 
distinguished authority, Dr. (Gilpin. 
F. R. S. C., Chief Inspector of Mines 
for Nova Scotia in a recent report on 
the Mineral Lands of the Province 
says: “The peculiarly diversified na- 
ture of the Nova Scotia minerals 
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HALIFAX, 


CHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


may be judged of by 

the fact that it has in 

close relationship the 

three most valuable, 

iron, coal and_ gold 

The initiation of exten- 

sive iron and _ steel 

works in directing at- 

tention to its large de- 
posits of ore, and of fuel-yfelding 
coke claimed to be the ‘best in the 
world. Among other minerals more 
or less worked may be mentioned 
lead, zinc, silver, copper, manga- 
nese, gypsum, barytes, etc.” 

From data supplicd by Mr. Ami 
of the Canadian Geological Su-vey 
Ir. Gilpin refers to the extent and 
ages of Geological strata as follows: 
“The Laurentian system is well de- 
veloped in Cape Breton, occupying 
the more elevated portions of the is- 
land. The Huronian system is not 
vet recorded as occurring in Nova 
Scotia. The upper and lower Cam- 
brian are represented, the gold-bear- 
ing series consisting of an upper 
slate, a lower quartzite fo-mation 
being also referred to it. Strata 
carrying ores of iron are also re- 
ferred to the upper Cambrian. The 
upper division of Sir R. Murchison’s 
Silurian is extensively developed in 


Nova Scotia and along the northern 
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side of the Cobequid 
Mountains and at points 
from Nictaux to Wolf- 
ville this formation is 
noted for large de- 


DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 

posits of iron ore. The Devonian at 
Nictaux and Arisaig and at large 
areas in Cape Breton, Richmond and 
Guysboro counties contains deposits 
of both iron and copper. The car- 
boniferous system is typically repre- 
sented in Nova Scotia in the north- 
ern and eastern counties. The pro- 
ductive horizon is met in the coun- 
ties of Cape Breton, Richmond. In- 
verness, Pictou and Cumberland. 
This is underlaid by strata of mill- 
stone grit, carboniferous limestones 
and lower or basal conglomer- 
ates. 

“Higher divisions occur along the 
Straits of Northumberland and in 
the interior of Cumberland County 
appirently passing into the Permian. 
The Triassic system is represented 
on the Bay of Fundy and the Basin 
of Mines by beds of bright red sand- 
stone and the Quarternary system 
records the glacial action which this 
province has been subjected to. in 
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common with the rest of the Acadi+n 
region.” 

The agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests of Nova Scotia show 
relatively creditable returns steadily 
progressing by means of the practi- 
cal and technical experience gained, 
from season to season, the para- 
mount necessity for the latter, in 
every department of industrial 
effort, having become a settled con- 
viction among all ranks and condi- 
tions of life. 

The forest yield of the Province 
has always been a prominent factor 
in the development of its natural re- 
sources, over 30 per cent. of the area 
Leing profit-bearing woodland. In 
the days of wooden ships Nova 
Scotia stood in the front rank of ship 
building and ship owning countries, 
and Nova Scotian vessels and their 
captains enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency in all the great sea- 
ports of the world. Many of these 
old-time skippers knew their vesse's 
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trom the hour the keelson was hid, 
in fact, the most widely \nown 
builder on the continent was | )onaldé 
Mackay of Nova Scotia. The ex- 
tensive spruce areas of the Province 
predicate important results, th pro- 
duction of pulp wood and woo: pulp, 
a comparatively new industry, as 
suming proportions undreame 
few years ago. The buildin, 
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handling of ships becomes second 


nature to the average Bluenose, 
hardly ever beyond 20 or 30 miles 
from the sound of the sea. Natur- 
ally his thoughts and ideas dwell on 
marine enterprise and transportation 
interests generally, looking forward 
to the day when modern steel ship 
»building plants will supply the void 
created by the decline of the familiar 
shipyards which bestowed pros ecrity 
in unstinted measure from Cape 
Sable to Cape North. The light 
houses in Nova Scotia number 212, 
and there are 223 lights on her 
coasts, with 86 buoys, fog alarms 
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“SEEING HALIFAX” 


and other appliances, including 4 
light ship, an array of safeguards 
and precautions seldom surpassed 


anywhere. 

In this brief review of Nova Scotia 
it may be of interest to hark back 
for a moment to the opinions of one 
or two of the “ancient authorities.” 
Charlevoix enthusiastically writes 
thus of Nova Scotia and its sur- 
roundings in 1765. “There are per- 
haps no Provinces in the world pos- 
sessing finer harbors, or furnishing 
in greater abundance all the con- 
veniences of life. The climate is 
quite mild and very healthy, and no 
lands have been found that are not 
of surpassing fertility. Finally, no- 
where are there to be seen forests 
more beautiful, or with wood better 
fitted for buildings and masts. There 
are in some places copper mines, and 
in others some of coal. The fish 
most commonly caught on the coast 
are the cod, salmon, mackerel, her- 
ring, sardine, shad, trout, gotte, 


gaparot, barbel, sturgeon, goberge, 
all fish that can be salted and ex- 
ported. Seals, walruses and whales 
are found in great numbers. The 
rivers, too, are full of fresh water 
fish, and the banks teem with count- 
less game.” 

A century later Hallock, an Amer- 
ican writer, says: “Herewith I enter 
the lists as the champion of Nova 
Scotia. Were I to give a first class 
certificate of its general character I 
would affirm that it yields a greater 
variety of products for export than 
any territory of the globe of 
the same superficial area. This is 
saying a great deal. Let us see; she 
has ice, lumber, ships, _ salt-fish, 
salmon and lobsters, coal, iron, gold, 
copper, plaster, slate, grindstones, 
fat cattle, wool, potatoes, apples, 
large game and furs.” 

These predictions, contrasted 
with the clear cut statistics of the 
latest Dominion Year Book furnish 
a retrospect that speaks for itself. 
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The metropolis of this sea-girt Prov- 


ince is Halifax, so named, four 
months after its settlement in 1749, 
as a compliment to one of its chief 
founders, George Dunk-Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, First Lord of Trade 
and Plantations, a Cabinet officer in 
the days of George II. The aborig- 
inal designation was Chibouctou, a 
Micmac word, signifying “Chief 
haven.” Chebucto Head, the bold 
rocky headland at the western en- 
trance of the harbor, familiar to 


many navigators, still retains the’ 


Indian name. In a sense, Halifax 
was a younger sister to Boston, 
whose citizens had formed a com- 
mittee advocating its establishment 
to check the encroachments of the 
French, although they had _ thirty 
years previously vetoed a similar 


undertaking submitted by Captain 
Coram. The locality had been fre- 
quently visited by earlier French ex- 
plorers as far ‘back as Champlain’s 
time in 1631. That intrepid leader 
christened it “La Baie Saine”’ (“The 
Safe Bay”) which was the accepted 
French title on their maps and charts 
for upwards of a century. Villebon, 
a Governor at Port Royal under the 
French regime, naively pronounced 
it “one of the finest ports Nature 
could form.” The early annals of 
Halifax abound with incidents of 
great historic interest. 

Four years prior to its settlement 
by Cornwallis, Louisburg had fallen 
before the invincible assault of New 
England militiamen, aided by a Brit- 
ish squadron. A halo of sympathy 
encircles the fate of the expedition 
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designed to recapture the 
great stronghold in 1746. & 
Dispersed by the contrary 4 
winds, the shattered rem- 
nants of this once power- 
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ful fleet crept into Bedford Basin, 
the inner harbor of Halifax. Round 
its waters lie the unseen graves of 
over a thousand brave soldiers and 
sailors of La Belle France, vic- 
tims of tempest and disease. The 
two admirals in command perished 
in sheer despair, the Duc d’Anville 
of apoplexy, D’Estournelle, the vice 
admiral, by his own hand. Two 
years later, and but a year before 
the settlement of Halifax, Louis- 
burg was restored to France, in ex- 
change for Madras, by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. As may well 
be conceived, frequent dissensions 
and occasional ruptures of the 
peace took place between the new 
settlers and the French and In- 
dians. 

Six years after the settlement of 
Halifax actual war between the two 
great rivals broke out afresh and the 
star of France seemed for a time to 


be in the ascendant, engendering 
covert hostile intrigues among the 
French Neutrals who were, however, 
compelled to evacuate Beausejour. 
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Profoundly stirred by the 

disaster on the Monon- 

gahela, the expulsion of 

the Acadians en masse 

was carried out by the 

authorities at Halifax, a 

politico-military episode, 
stern in its necessity, but almost in- 
human in its accomplishment. In a 
more beneficent and enlightened 
age, the sad story has been woven 
into a masterpiece of imperishable 
verse by the most distinguished of 
America’s poets. Psalm cxxxvii, a 
sacred lyric of patriotic fervor, 
touchingly portrays the readily im- 
agined laments of the Exiles of 
Acadia, a disheartened few of 
whom succeeded in returning to 
their cherished homes, to find them 
occupied by their oppressors. A re- 
cent biographer of William Pitt 
tersely alludes to the sagacity of 
England’s great statesman in taking 
full advantage in 1757 of the ports 
of New York and Halifax when both 
were under British control, to re- 
trieve the disasters which misman- 
agement had brought about from the 
time of Braddock’s defeat down to 
the triumph of Montcalm at Carillon. 
To offset New York and Halifax 
Louis XV. and his astute Minister 
of War held Louisburg and Quebec. 
Eventually both succumbed to expe- 
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ditions organized mainly at Halifax. 
In the final result of the acquisition 
of Canada in 1759 historians are not 
wanting who contend that the for- 
tunes of war in Germany had much 
to do with the momentous course of 
events, although the skilful strategy 
of Wolfe and Amherst were all im- 
portant elements in the outcome. 

A candid estimate of the respec- 
tive value of maritime points of van- 
tage on the coast line of North 
America can but lead to the conclu- 
sion that in the peaceful pursuit of 
the paths of commerce New York 
and Halifax are still as supreme in 
their geographical convenience as in 
the days when Pitt utilized them so 
conspicuously for the honor and 
glory of Great Britain. Under the 
fostering care of a generous mother- 
land, which lavished upwards of $2,- 
000,000 on its support, during its 
first seven years of existence, Hali- 


fax at once rose into prominence as 
an extensive shipping centre, and for 
a lengthy period its progress was 
inseparably associated with British 
military and naval interests. More- 
over great commercial advantages 
had been suggested by the people of 
Massachusetts as likely to resul. 
from the establishment of a favor- 
ably located central harbor on the 
Atlantic coast line. This forecast 
proved a correct one. The disman- 
tling of Louisburg, the “Dunkirk of 
America,” and the transfer of its gar- 
rison, munitions and materials to 
Halifax undoubtedly made for the 
advancement of the latter. It was 
unfortunately the fashion in those old 
cays to depreciate the status of the 
colonial forces by both the British 
and French regular army officers, 
and many ill founded prejudices ex- 
isted with reference to the severity 
of the climate, and dearth of re- 
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sources in the more northerly sec- 
tion of the American plantations. 
The French apparently were more 
imbued with hope than the English, 
whose abandonment of Louisburg 
in consequence of the pessimism of 


Admiral Warren was the cause of 
great dissatisfactionin New England 
where such heroic and self-denying 
sacrifices had been made to ensure 
its first capture. Continuous war- 
fare effectively stimulated transpor- 
tation developments at Halifax and 
a large trade sprang up between the 
ports of sister colonies to the north 
as well as the south. Letters of 
marque were constantly on the wing, 
and wealth accumulated rapidly dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. With 
peace came a reaction of activity and 
some lean business years ensued. 
The town, however, was now fairly 
on its feet, and the fishery industry 
which had been the leading feature 
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of the Whitehall advertisement in- 
viting the original settlers was more 
vigorously undertaken, and a large 
and lucrative trade with the West 
Indies and the Spanish main pro- 
moted. 

The first bank was opened in 1825 
and ere long world-wide ventures 
were enterprised, tea began to be im- 
ported direct from China, whaling 
voyages to the South Seas were 
prosecuted, and ship building eager- 
ly engaged in not only at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, but at the head of 
the harbor in Bedford as well. 

Halifax was one of the very 
earliest in the field to establish 
steam communication with Europe, 
the arrival of R. M. S. Britannia in 
July, 1840, at the Cunard pier, being 
the inauguration of the now famous 
Cunard Line. The first railway was 
operated at Albion Mines in 1839 
and soon a more ambitious project 
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began to be agitated. In 1854 
Joseph Howe turned the first sod of 
the Nova Scotia Railway, now 


known as the I. C. R., or People’s 
Road, which, with its connections, 
constitutes a leading link in an im- 
perial chain of communication, from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, as de- 
signed by the idol of the populace, 
its Haligonian champion. 

In a consideration of Halifax from 
the modern view point, the superla- 
tive advantages of its spacious 
harbor emphasize its commercial 
importance in a marked degree. 
Descriptions hardly do justice to 
Halifax harbor; it needs to be seen. 
Sixteen miles long, one to two miles 
wide, eight to twelve fathoms deep, 
twenty square miles in extent includ- 
ing Bedford Basin, the highest 
marine authorities have pronounced 
it “one of the finest and safest deep 
water harbors in the world.” Mc- 
Nab’s Island, three miles long, af- 
fords perfect shelter and the shore 
line taking in the Eastern Passage 
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and the Northwest Arm covers be- 
tween forty and fifty miles. 

The Eastern passage interests 
United States’ visitors in recalling 
the escape of the Confederate steam- 
er Tallahasee from the clutches 
of a Federal squadron on the watch 
in the outer roadstead during the 
War of Secession. The 
from the sea is five and one-half 
miles wide, and the fairway from 
Chebucto Head, within an hour oi 
the city piers, is clear and free from 
obstruction or delay. The Quaran 
tine Station at Lawlor’s Island is be- 
yond criticism, ideal in every respect. 
The development of the giam 
freighter and the colossal passenger 
liner of 20,000 to 30,000 tons, but en- 
hances the capacity of Halifax 
Harbor, instantaneously available, at 
any state of the tide, and at any hour 
of the day or night. A haven it is, 
in very sooth, for the limp grey- 
hound of the Atlantic after a tussle 
with mountain seas in rough 
weather. Ah! only to reach Halifax. 


entrance 
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aith its massive dry dock, and its 
wealth of appliances for repair has 
often been the fervent if unuttered 
prayer of hope for weary storm- 
tossed commanders bowed down 
with the responsibility of hundreds 
of lives and thousands upon thou- 
sands of valuable cargo. Ata certain 
transit position on the Western 
Ocean, Halifax is the nearest and 
most easily accessible port for 
either eastward or westward bound 
tonnage, its convenience as a bunk- 
er port, from even extreme south- 
ern points of the continent of 
America, having been thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

The shore ends of two ocean cables 
are located at Halifax in addition to 
other leading cable and telegraphic 
facilities in direct communication 
with every port in the civilized 
globe. Wireless installations at 
Camperdown, just outside the city, 
in constant touch with Sable Island, 
place Halifax in the role of a veri- 
table sentinel of the North Atlantic 


in the transmission of marine intelli- 
gence. There are 46 piers and 
wharves along the four mile water 
front, nine of which are efficiently 
equipped under Government control 
tc accommodate the largest steam- 
ers afloat. These up-to-date ar- 
rangements can be duplicated on the 
Dartmouth side where _ several 
equally commodious piers are al- 
ready in evidence and _ projected. 
The railway terminal facilities are 
constantly being augmented, year 
by year, and live citizens look for- 
ward to the day when the “whistle of 
the Hong Kong train” will sound at 
every pier on the water front along 
its entire length. 

Four lines of railway arrive and 
depart daily, soon to be followed by 
a fifth, and on the completion of the 
National Transcontinental, a sixth, 
on three of which passengers will be 
able to book for the Pacific. About 
20 lines of steamers utilize the port 
on regular schedules in summer, and 
in the winter half a dozen other lines 
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besides. The latest additions are di- 
rect lines to Mexico, South Africa 
and France. The arrivals and depart- 
ures, foreign and coastwise, have 
averaged about 10,000 to 11,000 in 
recent years, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of three millions. With the 
exception of Japan and China the 
flag of almost every nation -in the 
world may be seen at one timé or an- 
other during a given year in the 
harbor. In the matter of commer- 
cial intercourse with the Antipodes, 
the commercial agent of Canada at 
Sydney, New South Wales, has ad- 
vised the Department of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa that ocean 
transit (especially for Canadian man- 
ufactured goods) between Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand is more 
desirable via the Atlantic than by 
the Pacific. The exports of Halifax 
from the latest annual returns ap- 
proximate $9,000,000; fish leading 
with close upon $4,000,000, agricul- 


tural products and animals about 
$3,000,000, lumber rather under ‘the 
normal average of $1,000,000 and 
manufactures rather over three- 
fourths of a million. Apple ship- 
ments footed up 370,000 barrels, 
potatoes 527,000 bushels. 

The chief items in the imports are 
sugar and molasses which figure 
rather over $3,000,000. 432,000 bar- 
rels of flour. were received during the 
past year and 440 cars of oats. The 
valuation for Civic Assessment for 
1904-05 was not quite $27,000,000 
and the rate $1.69 per $100. The 
Civic Debt including Water Debt 
is slightly over $3,000,000. The 
enumerators for McAlpine’s City 
Directory, record 17,295 individual 
names, which multiplied by three, 
places the estimated number of in- 
habitants for the current intercensal 
period since 1901 at 51,885. Includ- 
ing Dartmouth and the garrison 
now composed of Canadian citizens, 
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the total population is understood to 
be about 60,000. The administrat:on 
of the affairs of the City of Halifax is 
in the hands of a Mayor and Cor- 
poration consisting of 18 aldermen, 
representing six wards. A conven- 
tion of the mayors and representa- 
tives of Canadian cities and munici- 
palities was held at Halifax in Au- 
gust for mutual counsel and delib- 
eration. Several of the visitors cov- 
ered between 5,000 and 6,000 miles 
to attend, giving some idea of the 
importance of the gathering. A 
handsome device over the vestibule 
of the City Hall, electrically illumi- 
nated at night, bore the words, 
“Municipal Home Rule” — Our 
Motto—‘‘Welcome.” Among other 
lavish entertainments by the citizens, 
acomplete circuit was made of the 
harbor and all its inlets by the Gov- 
tment S. S. “Aberdeen,” winding 
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up with an aquatic pageant of illu- 
minated boats and canoes on the 
Northwest Arm. The _fairy-like 
scene made a vivid impression on 
the visiting mayors and representa- 
tives. 

The prevailing problem of munici- 
pal ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities is being threshed out 
in Halifax with a vigor and determi- 
nation equal to that of any city on 
the continent. 


The water supply of 
the city is the only franchise entirely 
owned and controlled by its inhab- 


itants. 


The service is far and away 
beyond 


the average in efficiency, 
both for household use and fire pro- 
tection, while the rate of four dollars 
is one of the most moderate on 
record. Meantime the department 
pays all running expenses and is 
gradually extinguishing the water 
debt, which is about one-third of the 
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gross city obligations. In compar- 


ing a long established community in 
the East, with the inception of an 


entirely new one in the West, it is 
obvious that the later arrival is alto- 
gether free from old barnacles to 
progress and time-worn prejudices, 
and ready to adopt up-to-date meth- 
ods without hindrance to the bodv 
politic. The fire department of 
Halifax ranks deservedly high, as 
the fire record of many years of 
more than average immunity fairly 
demonstrates. The legislature pro- 
vided nearly $60,000 for additions to 
its equipment during the last two 
sessions. The police force evoked 
well merited encomiums for its per- 
sonnel, discipline and management 
from members of the Canadian Mu- 
nicipal Union during their investiga- 
tions. In proportion to its popula- 
tion, Halifax has an unusually large 
street mileage, considerably over 
100 miles. For street improvements. 
pavements and sewerage, no_ less 
than $200,090 is being judiciously ex- 


AND DIGBY GUT 

pended, so that the city vives prom- 
ise of being a model one in this re- 
spect in a comparatively brief period. 

The Halifax Board of Trade is 
one of the most progressive “parlia- 
ments of business” in the Dominion 
of Canada, with substantially fur. 
nished quarters in the heart of the 
commercial district. 

The Halifax Electric Tram Com. 
pany operates an up-to-date service 
by a main line closely connecting 
with a belt line, covering all the lead- 
ing thoroughfares. The H. E. 1. 
Co, also provides electric light and 
power, together with gas for the 
whole city. Financially the credit oi 
Halifax may be judged from the fact 
that its last issue of 4 per cent. bonds 
resulted in an acceptable civic “nest 
egg” over and above par. 

Halifax has six chartered banks, 
three being local institutions witha 
paid up capital of $7,<00.000 and 
reserve of $9,343,752. The paid up 
capital and reserve of the three out 
side banks is $46,100,000. The aget 
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cies of the home banks spread out 
fike a fan in all directions, from the 
distant Yukon to Mexico, Cuba, the 
West Indies and other points near 
the Equator. One of the outside Ca- 
nadian banks has 137 branches 
throughout the Dominion in addi- 
tion to branches at London (Eng- 
land), New York, San Francisco, 
Portland (Oregon), Seattle and 
Skagway in the United States. 
There arc also several private bank- 
ing houses, trust and loan com- 
panies, etc. The bank clearings in 


1904 were over $90,000,000 at Hali- 


‘The industries of Halifax stand 
tighth in the list of Canadian cities 
on the testimony of U. S. Consul 
General Holloway. The fishery. in- 
dustry naturally heads the proces- 
sion. The foremost mercantile en- 
terprise is also distinctly maritime— 
the dry dock, one of the largest and 
most thoroughly equipped on the 
continent. 

The mineral industry of the whole 
Province naturally converges at the 
capital, for a material share of its 
management and distribution. In 
domestic, manufactures clothing. 
paint and lead, boots and shoes, flour 
biscuit and confectionery, 
spices, powder and explosive mills, 
iron foundries, stove works, brushes 
and brooms are all represented on a 
more or less extensive scale. 
cuestion of new industries is a burn- 
ing one in the city of Halifax at the 
present moment and prominent citi- 
zens in conjunction with the City 
Council and the Board of Trade 
are engaged in persistent efforts to 
utilize the manifold advantages of ac 
cessible raw materials and excep- 
tional transportation - facilities _ in- 
wards -nd outwards at their verv 
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doors, for distribution to near by 
honie markets. Newfoundland, 
Great Britain, the United States, 
West Indies and Mexico, with Eu- 
ropean, South African and Aus- 
tralasian outlets as an ultimate field 
for expansion. 

The public buildings and scenic at- 
tractions of Halifax city are so am- 
ply set forth in a plethora of illustrat- 
ed tourist guide books that detailed 
descriptions would be but “a twice 
told tale.” The Province Building in 
the centre of the city, Government 
House, the New Custom House, 
Post Office, Victoria Hospital, Blind 
School, Dalhousie College, City 
Hall, Deaf and Dumb Institution, In- 
firmary, Eudist Seminary, Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Mount St. Vin- 
cent, Academy of Music and others 
in addition to thirty-nine churches, 
twenty-six public schools and eigh- 
teen charitable institutions consti- 
tute a group of which any city, an- 
cient or modern, might well be 
proud. Many of the places of wor- 
ship are of deep historical interest, 
notably old St. Paul’s, the Round 
Church and the quaint little Dutch 
Church with its chicken-cock spire. 
The Round Church, Town Clock, 
and Prince’s Lodge are cherished re- 
minders of “ye olden time” when 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent. 
grandfather of King Edward VII. 
lived and moved and had his being 
for several years in Halifax as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops in gar- 
rison at the beginning of the last cer- ’ 
tury. The Public Gardens and Point 
Pleasant Park exhibit so many points 
of picturesque beauty and artisti- 
taste as to elicit unstinted apprecia- 


. tion from the most exacting critics. 


Old St. Paul’s Burying Ground is an 
object of great historic interest as the 
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resting place of early dignitaries and 
officials in pre-revolutionary times. 
It also contains the Welsford and 
Parker Monument, one of the most 
imposing military memorials in the 
Dominion. Fort Massey, the Naval 
Cemetery and the Little Dutch Burial 
Place are ancient cities of the dead, 
replete with associations of the past. 
A noble life-like statue of Hon. 
Joseph Howe, Nova Scotia’s most 
distinguished son, adorns the south- 
ern area of the Province Building 
grounds. It is also proposed to erect 
a statue of another eminent citizen, 
Sir Samuel Cunard, at Greenbank. 
Among others who have left endur- 
ing fame as a just inheritance, Hon. 
J. W. Johnstone, Sir William Young, 
Chief Justice Halliburton, Sir Fen- 
wick Williams of Kars and Sir John 
Inglis, the defender of Lucknow, will 
also doubtless have their memories 
honored at no distant day. A Boer 
War Statue at the northern area of 
the Province Building and another in 
the Public Gardens, with the Victoria 
Jubilee Fountain Memorial at the 
same place, are sacred objects of re- 
gard fittingly decorated on anniver- 
saries and special occasions. 

There are numerous libraries, in- 
cluding the Citizens’ Free Library 
in the City Hall. The hotels are 
over fifty in number in addition to 
restaurants and apartment houses 
in desirable residential sections. 
The Halifax, Queen and King Ed- 
ward are among the largest hotels. 
The Waverley has long been a pro-* 
nounced favorite with Americans, 
owing to its excellence of manage- 
ment, home comforts and agreeable 
surroundings. 

The city has two up-to-date clubs, 
elegantly appointed in substantial 
buildings, a Yacht Squadron Club- 


house and grounds, four good row- 
ing clubs, housed and equipped on 
modern lines, Wanderers and other 
amateur athletic associations, Stud. 
ley Quoit Club of international re. 
pute, besides numerous other organ- 
izations for recreation in a high 
state of efficiency. The speed track 
at the Exhibition Grounds is admit- 
ted to be one of the best in Canada. 

To appreciate the scenic attrac- 
tions of Halifax, a drive or walk 
around the ramparts of the Citadel 
affords the most comprchensive 
view. There are few more charm- 
ing landscapes in any part of the 
world than the panorama of sea, 
sky and land in sight from vantage 
points on the road and foot path en- 
circling the moat of Fort George on 
a summer day. The coup doeil 


changes like a kaleidoscope of Na- 
ture every few yards, here the whole 
city at a glance with its church 


spires and loftiest buildings inter- 
spersed with foliage, there in the 
foreground the wide expanse of the 
harbor, with a cruiser squadron 
swinging at anchor, Bedford Basin 
on the one hand, the Eastern Pass- 
age on the other like a silver thread, 
anon the grassy slopes and lux- 
uriant miniature forest of McNab’s 
Island, and in the distant perspec- 
tive a clear, full view of Dartmoutla 
with a glimpse of the First Lake. 
York Redoubt too, to rivet the eye- 
feast, with its picturesque winding 
road, capped by a generous stretch 
of the broad Atlantic in the farther 
beyond. The western circumference 
of the Citadel roadway gives a far 
reaching bird’s eye view of the Pub- 
iic Gardens, Camp Hill Cemetery, 
the North West environs, the Ex- 
hibition Buildings and in the dis- 
tance, undulating hills and _ tree- 
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clad heights, clothed with the smil- 
ing farms and cottages of the Dutch 
village. The approach by sea sup- 
plies a succession of marine views 
almost as striking and proves an 
unfailing source of admiration to 
visitors. Dryden’s version of Virgil 
typifies the site of old Chebucto all 
down the centuries. 


“Within a long recess there lies a Bay, 
An island shades it from the rolling sea 
And forms a Port secure for ships to ride, 
Broke by the jutting land on either side.” 


In addition to its physical beauty 
Halifax Harbor is a grand com- 
mercial asset not only for its resi- 
dents, but for the Province and the 
whole Dominion as well. A_ great 
change has taken place in Halifax 
during the present year in the 
transfer of its extensive fortifica- 
tions by the British Government to 
the Dominion authorities at Ottawa. 
The garrison is now manned en- 
tirely by the Canadian Permanent 
Army Corps, a few officers of the 
Imperial forces remaining for pur- 
poses of instruction. The British 
drum beat, which has been a fa- 
miliar sound for 157 years has 
ceased, the Canadian Department of 
Militia and Defence taking full 
charge. The conditions of the 
transfer are not definitely known to 
the man on the street, but it is gen- 
erally surmised that something more 
or less in the nature of a trusteeship 


governs the situation. Hopes are 
entertained in many quarters that 
the withdrawal of the over sea mili- 
tary element will eventually have a 
salutary effect in developing a more 
self-relying and go-ahead spirit. 
Varying opinions exist on this point 
as the associations of social inter- 
course which became part and par- 
cel of the daily life for a century 
and a half have naturally brought 
about a community of interest not 
only with the officers of the many 
distinguished regiments serving on 
the station, but also with the rank 
and file. Rarely has a battalion left 
the city without a number of its 
members having secured life part- 
ners from among the fair daughters 
of Acadia, so that it will be consid- 
erable time before interest in the 
personnel of the British Army 
diminishes in many family circles 
high and low. That the traditions 
of the Imperial Service will be fully 
maintained by their Canadian breth- 
ren in arms may be taken as a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

With its guardians native to the 
soil, the well-known quotation from 
Bishop Berkeley’s ode “Westward 
the course of Empire takes its way” 
will have for the young Dominion a 
wider significance beyond the West 
through a chain of communication 
from Halifax to Vancouver—twin 
gateways of twin seas. 
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The twentieth century child has number- 
less good things. Electric toys and mar- 
velous mechanical devices which would 
have filled his forebears with mute aston- 
ishment. Things mental, moral and physi- 
cal are carefully combined for him and are 
then meted out in a harmonious mixture 
at pleasing intervals. He has a grapho- 
phone to play with, a telephone on which 
to summon his playmates to his side, a 
motor-car to whisk him off to school, and 
an electric button to press if he wants 
anything not just at hand. His life is 
very full of work and play, variety and 
interest, travel and study. No other child 
in all the world was ever launched into the 
game of life with such magnificent equip- 
ment. All the accumulated facts of the 
preceding generations are his to conjure 
with, and he is trained athletically, fed 
hygienically and finally dropped into the 
arena in tip-top fighting trim. 

Yet there is one great loss which this 
twentieth century production has certainly 
sustained; something which was an indis- 
pensable possession to children “once upon 
a time.” It is so grave a loss that one is 
forced to question if the mechanical de- 
vices, electric buttons and even the hy- 
gienic diet are compensation for the sad 
deficit. In short the up-to-date and well 
provided for youthful inhabitant has lost 
a urandmother and this great deprivation 
cannot be counterbalanced by a whole car- 
load of most ingenious inventions. 

What has become of her, that dear pos- 
session of the children of not so very long 
ago? She was wont to be found in every 
household, serene and smiling, ready to 
sympathize with little children, ready to 
champion their cause against the stern 
parental rule, ready to (best of all), ready 
to spoil them. 

She was possessed of a most enviable 
tranquility and there was something calm 
and very soothing about her presence. Her 
dress was alwavs simple, sometimes severe, 
but it became her charmingly and was in 
its neat and refined simplic‘ty just the 
dress one would choose instinctively as 
suitable for a Grandmother. 

There was the dainty muslin cap, the 


bit of real lace at the throat and some-~ 


thing in a beautiful old-fashioned breast- 
pin that was particularly characteristic of 
a real Grandmother. The breastpin varied 
in shape and size, as did the cap, and there 
was the best pin. the second best pin, and 
last but not least, the every day pin, oval 


and showing through its clear glass sur- 
face a wonderful design in hair braided 
— twisted skilfully by Grandmother her- 
self. 

Grandmother was the personage to 
come to for sympathy, advice and fir a 
wealth of old-time memories. When vari- 
ous household matters were unduly dis- 
turbing and practical affairs were griey- 
ously harassing there was one peaceful 
spot, a small serene oasis untouched by 
minor worries, Grandmother’s room. 

Here she sat with her knitting or with 
a wonderful assortment of many colored 
patchwork pieces, her books and her smil- 
ing serenity. In her small kingdom there 
was a secure’ refuge from petty practical 
considerations, and as one crossed the 
threshold a sense of peace ineffable seemed 
to pervade the atmosphere. Yet Grand- 
mother possessed the keenest interest in 
every trifling circumstance which had to 
do with those about her, and there was 
never an audience that gave such unflag- 
ging attention or listened with such genu- 
ine appreciation to the recital of any tiny 
woe or trivial circumstance as did this 
dear. peaceful old lady. 

When she assumed her kerchief and her 
cap, Grandmother cheerfully exchanged 
her active part in the great worldly strug- 
gle for a quiet and passive helpfulness in- 
side of the home boundaries. She was a 
warmly interested spectator of strenuous 
outward things; a fireside ornament; a 
lovely inspiration. 

Where is she now? What has become 
of the twentieth century child’s Grand- 
mother ? 

Alas, there now is no such person, but 
in her place you may observe “mamma’s 
mamma.” She is a dressy individual, even 
more dressy than mamma. Her hats are 
of the latest style (she scorns the anti- 
quated bonnet) and assumes something 
“chic,” a “Gainsborough” or a “picture 
hat” with trailing flowers or waving 
plitmes. Her hair is waved precisely in 
the style adopted by her granddaughter 
and is done up in strict accordance with 
the latest fashion plates. She sallies forth 
to clubs and entertainments until her fail- 
ing strength enforces rest, then she con- 
scientiously recuperates and calls in medi- 
cal advice. 

“Mamma’s mamma” has a masseur to 
preserve her complexion, and part of every 
day is spent in the endeavor to obliterate 
all wrinkles. Her dressmaker is a tre- 
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mendously important factor in her daily 
life and uses all her skill to preserve for 

‘mamma’s mamma” her proper girlish 
figure. And as for caps and kerchiefs. 
she would grow very indignant at the 
thought of them. 

Her calling list is longer than mamma’s 
and she is more punctillious about social 
conventio: ns, and deplores the increasing 
laxity in modern manners. When she 
was young or rather “younger” than she 
is to-day, there was an homage paid to 
her “marima’s mamma” which she looks 
for in vain in these degenerate times. 

She reads the magazines and all the re- 
cent fiction and her days are so full of her 
activities that there is never time for her 
to read aloud to mamma’s little girls those 
foolish old-time tales which the lost 
Grandmother always had ready in one 
especial bookshelf, awaiting the incoming 
of her small visitors. 

“Mamma’s mamma” is still a worker, 
or shall | say a meddler, in the affairs of 
the community, aud she follows with in- 
terest the “woman's movement,” the “tem- 
perance cause,” the efforts to “restrict 
immigration” and to “clean up the slums,” 
and all these weighty considerations ab- 
sorb her waning strength leaving her no 
time to devote to minor home considera- 
tions. When mamma’s children grow too 
boisterous “mamma’s mamma” sends in 
her maid to ask them not to be “so noisy 
and ill-bred,” and they are cautioned “not 
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to be intrusive” or to “burst into her 
room” without special permission. 

When she is dressed and rested and has 
not an immediate engagement pending, 
she sometimes sends her maid into the 
nursery to fetch her daughter’s children, 
and then, when they are seated she asks 
them all about their studies and looks to 
see if their clothes are the kind that she 
suggested mamma should buy for them. 
After that she brings out a new and shiny 
game of authors and says that they may 
come and play it any time that she is at 
leisure to see them, but she would like 
to have them first learn all the authors’ 
names. Then, after a few minutes she 
glances at the clock and says, “My dears, 
I must join your mamma at tea, for it is 
five and we are just expecting a half 
dozen ladies in to talk about the proper 
way to educate the children of the day. 
Tommy, my boy, do you see that your 
heavy shoe is resting upon my green plush 
sofa, remove it if you please, you know 
mamma is most particular about .your 
manners in the drawing room and cer- 
tainly she would expect you to be no less 
careful in the room of ‘mamma’s mamma.’ 
Now run away, but when you want to, 
come into my room, you know I dearly 
love to see you, whenever I can do so.” 

But strange to say the children one and 
all, never of their free will, seek for ad- 
m‘ssion to the artistically appointed room 
where dwells “mamma’s mamma.’ 

CAROLINE TICKNOR. 























To return to the matter of Wolfe’s one 
immortal poem, the little flurry caused by 
an accusation of plagiarism was at once 
effectually disproved and downed and he 
now stands forth serene and strong to go 
on and on with his own poem in his hand, 
along with Gray and his Elegy under his 
arm. Strange that I, who studied and ad- 
mired the writings of “Father Prout” long 
ago and lectured about the witty Irish 
priest, should have forgotten that he made 
a translation of “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” entitled “Les Funerailles de 
Beaumanoir,” a clever French rendering, 
and published it in the first issue of Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. And then raised the 
question about its French origin! 

As the Argonaut says, “To any one who 
is familiar with the life and writings of 
Francis Mahony, the mere appearance of 
his name as asking a question which was 
answered by “Father Prout,” is in itself 
suspicious, proving the French version was 
obviously a jeu d’ esprit in that clerical 
wag’s usual manner. 

And in the “Dictionary of Biography,” 
there is a direct statement that “Father 
Prout made the version in order to ac- 
cuse the Rev. Mr. Wolfe of having stolen 
it!’ You remember that was a favorite 
joke with him. He tried to prove that 
Moore’s Melodies were also plagiarized 
from the French and that “The Groves 
of Blarney” was stolen from the Greek. 
The Preface to his Roman Correspond- 
ence he assumed to be written by one 
Jeremy Savonarola, a Benedictine monk, 
a descendant of the great Florentine re- 
former, and as a political satire it equalled 
similar efforts of Swift. 


He was daintier in his literary fooling, 
than the caustic Dean, who chose to make 
English the original language, as was 
shown by proper names: The Greek Come- 
dian, Aristophanes, he explained was so 
called because he had a lot of “Airy stuff 
in his” writings. 

Alexander the Great was fond of roast- 
ed eggs and when his menials heard him 
returning for a meal, one would cry out, 
“All eggs under the grate.” 

Moses, so named, because he mowed 
the seas down for the Israelites to cross. 
All rather heavy and forced and I much 
prefer the inimitable playfulness and 
learning combined, of “the bright and 
penetrating little Irishman, half-priest, 
half man of the world, the tolerant looker- 
on, and accomplished scholar.” 

It is not exactly exhilarating to ponder 
over books for weeks and at last be 
obliged to confess inability to grasp intel- 
ligently their subject matter. 

But metaphysics are beyond my mental 
limit. And by the way, has anything ab- 
solutely definite and indisputable been 
gained by all this laborious inspection of 
the workings of the mind? An alienist 
once told me that the brains of the insane 
ewere after death carefully studied and 
sliced, as housewives slice ham, to try te 
get at some positive rules regarding mental 
maladies as revealed by the knife: but, 
he said no progress had been made. 

Criminal men ‘and bad boys can be 
changed into noble characters, they claim, 
by relieving the pressure on certain parts 
of the brain; but insanity is as yet beyond 
their power to cure. 

I have been tussling with two slender 
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volumes by Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of 
Harvard. I read the latest of these first 
“Science and Idealism,” and realized that 
in his opinion, “Science falls asunder if 
we disbelieve in absolute ideals.” But 
why, I fail to see. 

\gain, he says, “If we transcend the 
outer world by our convictions, we come 
to God; if we transcend the social world, 
we come to immortality; if we transcend 
our inner sphere and link it with religious 
convictions, we come to the belief in provi- 
dential leadings.” How can one come to 
immortality by transcending the “social” 
world? And does the humble and unedu- 
cated woman who firmly believes she is 
guided by the Lord, “transcend her inner 
sphere,” whatever that may mean? 

| read carefully the reviews of this 
book by presumably wise and _ superior 
men and noticed that their quoting was 
extensive and their remarks mostly para- 
phrased the author’s own words. 

He says, “Every one of us lives in a 
chaos of experience. But by a fundamen- 
tal act of our over-individual personali- 
ties, we transcend the chaos; we become 
intelligent subjects by creating the idea of 
a world which is common to us.” This I 
suppose is to make a world for ourselves 
out of our own experience. And we 
“must apperceive every bit of the chaos 
as something which must will to be it- 
self.” 

This I guess, means that each individual 
must be in full harmony with the will of 
the universe. But I get no comfort from 
the book. I sent for “The Eternal Life” 
by the same writer, hoping in that to find 
what seemed missing in the first, but it is 
more depressing and mystifying. 

Returning with a companion from the 
funeral of a dear friend, the author talks 
straight through the book ; at the outset 
affirming that he is neither skeptic nor 
atheist and he does believe in eternal life. 
3ut at the end of his long monologue he 
says to the silent and possibly wearied 
mourner, “In eternity lies the reality of 
our friend, who will never sit with us 
here again at the fireplace. I do not 
think that I should love him better if I 
hoped that ‘he might be somewhere wait- 
ing through space and time to meet us 
again. I feel that I should then take his 
existence in the space-time world as the 
real meaning of h‘s life, and thus deprive 
his noble personality of every value and 
of every ideal meaning. 

“You and I do not know a reality of 
which he is not in eternity a noble part; 
the passing of time cannot make his per- 
personality unreal, and nothing would be 
added to his immortal value if some ob- 
ject like him were to enter the sphere 
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of time again. The man whom we love 
belongs to a world in which there is no 
past and future, but an eternal now. He 
is linked to it by the will of you, of me, 
of all whose will has been influenced by 
his will, and he is bound to it by his re- 
spect for absolute values.” 

“IT do not long for that repulsive, intol- 
erable endlessness which we should have 
to share with those ashes in the fireplace. 
They are in time, and can never escape 
the tracks of time, and however long they 
may last, there will be endless time still 
ahead of them. We are beyond time; our 
hope and our strife is eternally completed 
in the timeless system of wills, and if I 
mourn for our friend, I grieve, not be- 
cause his personality has become unreal 
like an event in time, but because his per- 
sonality as it belongs eternally to our 
world aims at a fuller realization of its 
intentions, at a richer influence on his 
friends. 

“This contrast between what is aimed 
at in our attitude and what is reached in 
our influence is indeed full of pathos, and 
yet inexhaustible in its eternal value.” 

“And finally, through these pathetic 
contrasts between aims and influences we 
enter as parts into the absolute reality; 
not for calendar years and not for in- 
numerable aeons, but for timeless etern- 
ity ;” I can only hope that no such vague, 
sad and shadowy logic may ever be 
preached to me when just returned from 
the burial of a dear one. And I dare to 
wonder how this one man has learned all 
this; and if he has been vouchsafed a 
special delivery message from the Al- 
mighty. 

I would rather be ashes that had lately 
glowed and gladdened a home circle and 
might in future enrich an apple tree, add- 
ing to the loveliness of its blossoms, than 
to exist only in the pathetic personality 
which was ever lamenting a lack of 
achievement in life’s aims. 

As I see it, there is a lot of solemn 
rubbish written about the life or no life 
of the soul after what we call Death, and 
I prefer to cling with cheerful confidence 
to the fourteenth chapter of St. John. 

Both of these books are from Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 

Prof. Joseph Jastrow, in charge of the 
department of Psychology in the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, well known as an ac- 
complished scholar and metaphysician, has 
recently sent out as the result of years 
of careful study, a volume on “The Sub- 
conscious” about which so much has been 
written of late, making it responsible for 
almost any mental experiences difficult to 
otherwise explain. 

He tells us that 


“The word suhcon- 
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scious has a dubious sound; and those to 
whom it brings slight illumination asso- 
ciate it with questionable phenomena. It 
should be a homely term; and its place is 
close to the hearth of our psychological 
interests.” And he undertakes to give a 
more precise comprehension of those man- 
ifestations of consciousness and of those 
varieties of its activities, that take place 
below the threshold of our fully waking 
minds; those subconscious products of 
our intelligence wrought as Dr. Holmes 
put it, in the underground workshop of 
thought. ~ : 

The first chapter tréats of “The Func- 
tion of Consciousness” and alludes to the 
frequently repeated routine activities, 
which come by habit to be semi-automatic 
mechanisms; as eating at_a dinner party 
while enjoying the wit of our neighbor 
and giving an apt repartee. Such func- 
tions as respiration or the beat of the 
pulse, swallowing, yawning, coughing al- 
though influenced by different tempera- 
ments are mostly ministered to by the 
lower centres, with but little demand upon 
consciousness. 

And we may do something easily with- 
out thinking, where a strenuous effort 
would fail; as a young lady learning to 
ride a bicycle, tried vainly to guide the 
machine with but one hand on the handle 
bar but her hair being disarranged she at 
once put back an escaping hairpin, with 
no loss of equilibrium. And here the au- 
thor tells us that a certain style of neck- 
tie he wears but occasionally, he can man- 
age successfully only when he does not 
think about it. 

I am especially interested in the chapter 
on “The Mechanism of Consciousness.” 
He quotes Mr. Galton as speaking of a 
chamber of consciousness and an ante- 
chamber; in the presence chamber full 
consciousness holds court but the ideas 
that throng in the ante-chamber are fully 
beyond control. 

Stevenson thought that he was aided in 
waking and sleeping dreams by Brownies, 
which Prof. Jastrow considers is his name 
for the subconscious contributions to his 
inventions. 

He says that Dr. Holmes realized that 
the inspiring source of subconscious 
a is really the conscious grinding 
self. 

And yet I remember that Dr. Holmes 
said, “A poet was known to be one who 
was sometimes rapt out of himself into the 
region of the Divine: that the spirit had 
descended upon him and taught him what 
he should speak.” - 

The late Dr. Osgood Mason paid this 
tribute to the subconscious. “The ad- 
vanced men and women of all time past; 


the leaders, the discoverers, the peo; 
who have set milestones along the way 
human progress; in short the men 
genius were all intuitional men whose s: 
conscious minds were in subtle communi 
cation with nature with its truth, 
beauty, its harmony; who were attentiy 
to the suggestions which came to th: 
they knew not whence: like Schiller, ! 
when he wrote, wondered whence his 
thoughts came, for they flowed throu 
him, independent of the actiors of 
own mind.” 

If the marvellous achievements 
genius are due solely to this underground 
workshop, the subject grows hopelesiy 
mysterious to me. I have collecte 
enough material for a large book on 
other idea; that inspiration is somethi: 
outside of our own mind or sublimi 
self, or automatic grinding, and it is « 
tain that those who have achieved 
greatest triumphs in <all literature, mu 
art, sculpture, the drama, have felt 
that they were aided, aye, commanded \& 
write or comipose music, or paint, and so 
on, by an unknown power that controlled 
them for a time and then vanished. TT 
nyson, who was not only clairvoyant but 
clairaudient wrote his best poetry in a 
trance condition, and he and all the others 
said but one thing, “I did not do this.” 

Mr. Jastrow takes up one by ore all the 
phases of this interesting below the thres- 
hold business, and thinks all the singular 
conditions called supernatural, occult, and 
psychical enigmas can be easily explained 
by abnormal subconsciousness. 

I do not know enough to differ with 
him and thank him for having given us 
such a valuable presentation of an en- 
grossing theme. 

I wish he could have used a simpler 
style in writing for popular comprehen- 
sion; such sespequidalian words cannot be 
understood by the most earnest seeker for 
truth, who has not made an especial study 
of language. 

I have devoted myself for many years to 
studying the lights and shades of language 
and admire a moderate use of unusual 
words. But when instructing those un 
accustomed to professional and_ technical 
phraseology, give me more of the plain 
Saxon. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
$2.50 net. 

John Spargo’s book on “Socialism; a 
Summary and Interpretation of Socialist 
Principles,” is also beyond the pale of 
my intelligence. Edwin Markham himself 
while believing that Socialism is working 
toward the ideal, points out that it means 
so many things in so many places, and 
often has attached to it so many things 
of which others calling themselves Social- 
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ists do not approve, that its most ardent 
disciples are apt to get confused and won- 
der where they are at. 

I gladly grasp his diagnosis as the true 
one and it must excuse me for not caring 
to try to understand such a many sided 
doctrine. When a y@ung millionaire be- 
comes a Socialist and professes the sin- 
cerest sympathy with the starving and 
generally distressed, yet calmly announces 
that he has no intention of sharing his 
immense fortune with those so sorely in 
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need I am disgusted -with him and _ his 
view of the duties of his position. 

Does Jack London give away the profits 
of his anarchistic and dangerous stuff? 
Not much! 

His last collection *of short stories, 
“Moonface,” is as brutal and repulsive as 
anything he has done. 

No doubt my readers are now ready to 
advise me to select next month subjects 
and books I can understand and I promise 
to do so. 





Even 


Lights 


By C. H. CoLLestTer 


The western torches flicker low 
And with declining beauty flare; 
In crimson tints the embers glow 
And quell their former garish glare. 
One moment gleams the fleeting fire, 
And then to ashes, cold and gray, 
The sunset embers fade, expire,— 
An eventide has passed away. 


From out the eastern gloom are sent 
Faint splashes of a far-off light 
Till fiery glows the firmament 
Against the chasmy realms of night. 
Into the west these gleams advance, 
With shining points mark off the gloam; 
Till glimmer o’er the full expanse 
Star-candles on a kindled dome. 


Then o’er the dim horizon line 

The bold moon peeps with beaming face. 
In homage now the star-hosts shine 

More softly, with a modest grace. 
So till the nightly watch is spent 

These spangling lights abide and burn; 
And, making darkness eloquent, 


Await the exiled sun’s return. 
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By E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY 





The National Society and her’ Colonies 
opened their doors for the season last 
month. All the Presidents had reached 
home from their various outings and were 
“on deck,” as the saying goes, at the 
start; and all showed that their zeal and 
enthusiasm had been stimulated by the 
vacation in club life—if ever a New Eng- 
land woman’s zeal lacks vitality when the 
New England cause is under discussion. 

“Old Home Week” was highly influen- 
tial in strengthening the ties of fraternal 
interests among the “good old_ stock,” 
scattered so broadly over our Republic. 
Many re-visited in person their ancestral 
towns, but the thousands who could not 
give themselves that privilege were there 
in spirit, which with the aid of press re- 
ports and the letters and picture postals 
of friends, served a splendid stead. 

The National Society finds its members 
and the cause which is represented in the 
fraternity finely advanced through the in- 
fluence of “Old Home Week.” One col- 
ony, whose bright and up-to-date Secre- 
tary was a part of a “Week’s” interest, 
has need of twenty membership blanks at 
the start; and similar requests from other 
Colonies are coming in. 

Each year, more and more strongly, the 
New England element realize that reminis- 
cences of early life are not being kept be- 
fore the minds of rising generations, as 
they should be. These had largely to do 
with the making of our history, even 
though they are not recorded in it. The 
sturdiness of principle that prevailed can 


never be effaced; and we of this genera- 
tion, forming as we do a connecting link 
between past and future generations, must 
constitute ourselves the media of commu- 
nication for transmitting these legends, 
and the National Society, as our organized 
means of dispensing such history 

In the rush of life, and under the en- 
vironment that is so greatly influenced 
by, and in some locations almost estab- 
lished by foreign immigration, we cannot 
overdo the matter of keeping astir our 
Anglo-Saxon New Englandism (pardon 
the term). 

The writer had the privilege in Septem- 
ber of attending the annual session of the 
Quaker Hill Conference, Pawling, New 
York. It is on the border line of Con- 
necticut and united as many from one 
state as the other.. Their aim is, “The 
promotion of Bible study, the discussion 
of vital problems of the present day, and 
the quickening of spiritual life.” The 
session lasted a week and closed with a 
Rhode Island clambake. Could anything 
be’ more New England? And it was a 
real “Old Home Week,” too, and brought 


. together descendants of the fine old fami- 


lies that settled Quaker Hill in early 
Colonial days. Originally it was con- 
sidered a part of Connecticut; and geo- 
graphically and in sentiment, ‘it is really 
so now, though separated politically. 

A subsequent copy of the magazine will 
contain an article on the town of Sher- 
man, Connecticut, that nestles close against 
the hills of which Quaker Hill is king, 
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and which yet holds itself secluded from 
railroad and trolley traffic, though con- 
nected with the outside world by means 
of a telephone. 

One of our own members, Mrs. E. M. 
Scott, 2 flower artist of note, has her sum- 
mer home on Quaker Hill. It is an eye- 
mark of antiquity and rustic beauty to all 
who visit the Hill. Part of the house 
was built in 1759, and has suffered no re- 
modelling, save the enlarging of the win- 
dows. One entire side of this original 
room is occupied by the old fireplace and 
brick oven. Over the old-time mantle 
hangs the old musket, and all other acces- 
sories of the Colonial kitchen have been 
preserved. 

The Board of Managers of the National 
Society held their first meeting on Sep- 
tember 27th, and swung into line for the 
season's responsibilities. 

The President’s reception was held Oc- 
tober 20th, and was an occasion of great 
interest and pleasure. It is the re-union 
after the summer’s vacation, the renewal 
of old friendships and the formation of 
new ones with new members. The Colo- 
nies send a new representation each year, 
and while the absence of the members that 
came in previous years is regretted, it is 
considered necessary “club rotation,” a 
method that gives all a fair chance for 
acquaintanceship. 

Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward, 
the National President is widely known in 
club circles. She possesses a calm dignity 
that characterizes every function at which 
she presides; and a vein of humor run- 
ning parallel with this keeps all hearts 
light. She was assisted -in ‘receiving by 
the Vice Presidents, Mrs. Charles Gilmore 
Kerley and Miss Lizzie Woodbury Law, 
the Secretaries and Treasurers. 

As Mrs. Seward resides out of town, 
the reception was held in a hotel instead 
of in a private home as has heretofore 
been the case; but this did not detract 
from the home cordiality of the occasion. 
A large attendance was present both from 
the Parent Society and the nearby Colo- 
nies. 

Mrs. Seward has introduced several in- 
novations this year; one is, making the 
whist afternoons free to all, including the 
Tepresentatives from the Colonies; and 
dispensing with prizes. The afternoons 
devoted to cards will therefore be for the 
pleasure of the games, and for social in- 
terests. No one will go home disappoint- 
ed at lack of winning a coveted prize. 

Programs, schedules, etc., are appearing 
on bulletin boards and on printed “en- 
Zagement cards” for general distribution. 
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The following have been forwarded for 
publication: 


National Society of New England Women 
Headquarters 531 Fifth Ave., New York 


ENGAGEMENTS, 1906-1907 


1906 

Oct. 20, Sat. Reception by the President, 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen Seward, Hotel Astor, 
Broadway and 44th street 
Oct. 25, Thurs. Business meeting 2.30 p. m. 
Social Hour 4.00 p. m. 
Whist 2.30 p. m. 

Literary 2.30 p. 
Reception 12.00 
Luncheon 1.00 p. 
Dec. 27, Thurs. Business meeting 2.30 p. 
Social Hour 4.00 p. 


Jan. 3, Thurs. Whist 2.30 p. m. 
Jan. 15, Tues. Literary 2.30 p. m. 
Jan. 24, Thurs. Organization Day 3.00 p.m 
Twelfth Birthday 
Feb. 12, Tues. Literary 2.30 p. m. 
Feb. 28, Thurs. Annual meeting 2.00 .p m. 
Polls open from 1.00 to 3.30 p. m. 
Mar. 5, Tues. Reception 12.00 m., 
Luncheon’ 1.00 p. m. 
Mar. 19, Tues. Whist 2.30 p. m. 
Apr. 10, Wed. Literary 2.30 p. m. 
Apr. 25, Thurs. Business meeting 2.30 p. m. 
Annual Reports of Officers and Chair- 
men of Committees 
Installation of, Officers 


Nov. 6, Tues. 
Nov. 22, Thurs. 
Dec. 11, Tues. 


1907 


Colony Two, Buffalo, National Society of 
New England Women 


Programme 


: 1906-1907 
Subject—New England Women 


I 
October 11th 
Lydia H. Sigourney 
November 8th 
Dorothea L. Dix 
; December: 13th 
Lydia Maria Child 


1907 
January roth 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
February 14th 
Mary A. Livermore 
March 14th 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
April 11th 
Anne Whitney 


Colony Four, Washington, intends re- 
suming the work begun in the spring, that 
of bringing out papers on “Beginnings of 
the New England Colonies.” Their first 


Harriet Hosmer 
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meeting was held Oct. roth and a most 
excellent paper by Mrs. Gilfillan was read 
on “First Settlements of Connecticut.” 
Mrs. Barrol also entertained most pleasing- 
ly on “Summer Reminiscences.” The great 
event of the year with Colony Four, is the 
celebration of Forefathers’ Day. 

Colony Seven, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
celebrated “President’s Day,” the first 
Tuesday of October. Mrs. Rider a local 
pianist of note gave a lecture on New 
England composers, illustrating it with 
selections from the various ones. 

Subsequent programs are to be arranged 
‘by members whose ancestry represents 
different states—those of Maine leading 
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Seven has interspersed as an extra meet. 
ing, a lecture by Miss Ida Tarbell on “Jp. 
tellectual Integrity.” It goes without say. 
ing that this will call a fine audience of 
outsiders. 

Colony Eight, Brooklyn, New York, has 
set aside Thursdays, November 8th, Jan. 
uary roth, March 14th and May oth for 
literary and social interests. They always 
have fine programs; and have increased 
to such a large membership that they can 
no longer meet in private houses, © 

Toledo, Ohio, was formally started in its 
year’s work last month. It was organized 
in June under the presidency of Miss Tem- 
perance Pratt Reed, who is also a member 


for November. Of course this suggests 


‘ of the Parent Society, and is already a 
rivalry for the various states. Colony 


flourishing member of the fraternity. 





The Dwarf Pines 


By Jessie WaALLAcE HuGHAN 


Our roots are set in the barren sand, 
Our heads in the ocean breeze, 
And the scent of our spices floats to land 


With the salt of the heaving seas, 

But we never shall brace the good ship’s hull 
Or stand as the sturdy mast, 

Or distance the flocks of the screaming gull, 
As the north wind whistles past. 


From the inland mountains a lubber-pine, 
So shapely and straight and tall, 

That never has breathed the breath of brine, 
Or sheltered the sea-bird’s call,— 

Shall proudly rise with the swelling tides 
And hoist the dripping sail, 

And tower on high where the pennant rides 
And the cordage creaks in the gale. 





So our starveling boughs we stretch to the main, 
And sigh to the surges’ roar, 

Till our twisted branches fall in vain 
For the fisher fires on the shore,— 

But to fly with the foam of the trackless brine 
And battle the waves alone, 

Shall be to the hardy lubber-pine, 
That the sea has never known. 
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A Trust Fund for the Maintenance and 
Education of Children 


By Dr. Natuan C. SCHAEFFER 


DPresident National Educators’ Association 


and Superintendent Public Instruction 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


On [february 17, 1905, upon the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Frances E. Willard in the Capitol at 
Washington, the Hon. Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, paid a glowing tribute, 
not only to this great woman, but also to 
womanhood in general. In the course of 
his beautiful and eloquent remarks upon 
the career and character of Miss Willard 
he said: “To make the homes of the mil- 
lions pure, to render sweet and strong 
those human relations which constitute the 
family—this was her mission and her work. 
And there cannot be a wiser method of 
mankind’s upliftment than this, no better 
way to make a nation noble and enduring; 
for the hearthstone is the foundation 
whereon the State is built. The family is 
the social and natural unit. Spencer wrote 
learnedly of ‘the individual and the State;’ 
but he wrote words merely. The indi- 
vidual is not the important factor in na- 
ture or the nation. Nature destroys the 
individual. Nature cares only for the 
pair, knows in some form nothing but the 
family. And so, by the deep reasoning of 
Nature itself, Frances E. Willard’s work 
was justified.” 

It is at ‘this point that life insurance 
helps to reinforce the work of Frances E. 
Willard. Life insurance helps to sustain 
and perpetuate the family by saving the 
widowed mother from poverty and by 
creating a trust fund for the maintenance 
and education of children. It encourages 
sobriety, industry, and thrift by the peri- 
odic payments which constitute an essen- 
tial part in almost every scheme of life in- 
surance. Money that would be spent pon 
drink or other needless luxuries must be 


saved for the payment of premiums if the 
New England Magazine Advertiser 


insurance shall not lapse or at least lose 
a part of its value. This is a powerful 
stimulus to the young man even before 
others are dependent upon him. After he 
attains the dignity of fatherhood, the duty 
of providing for the present and future 
needs of his family becomes a powerful 
motive for industry, economy, and temper- 
ance; and a life insurance policy helps to 
strengthen this motive and to develop 
habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of the 
State, life insurance may be regarded as a 
patriotic duty. For it is the duty of the 
parent to prepare his children for citizen- 
ship, and this implies that he must give 
them a suitable education. Public and pri- 
vate schools of all grades and_ kinds, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
have been liberally provided and lavishly 
equipped for the benefit of the rising gen- 
eration; but when the father is called 
away in the prime of life, the children 
must oftentimes leave school as soon as the 
law allows them to go to work, and their 
time and strength are exhausted in the 
mere struggle for bread. A life insurance 
policy would have enabled them to remain 
at school and to secure for themselves all 
that an education means in the way of 
future earning power and future useful- 
ness. A nation’s progress depends upon 
the proper education of its future citizens. 
Not the bank with its stored millions, nor 
the fortress with its frowning guns, bu: 
“the little red schoolhouse on the hill,” is 
the real symbol of the strength and per- 
petuity of American institutions. 

“The best is not too good for my chil- 
dren,’ said a clergyman not long ago; 
“and life insurance will help me to give 
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them the best education that they will 
take.” Policies which mature in ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years serve to provide ‘she 
money for a course at college or at some 
technical or professional school. 

The parent’s love for his children 
should prompt him to make adequate pro- 
vision for them in the event of his death. 
For the wage-earner and for the man who 
is dependent upon a salary this is a diffi- 
cult problem. While his strength and his 
power to earn money last, he can provide 
for their needs, whilst his wife devotes her 
time and energy to the care of the home 
and to that nurture and training which a 
mother’s love prompts her to give with the 
most anxious solicitude. When the day’s 
work is done, and when the father is 
seated by the fireside surrounded by those 
whom he loves, the future sometimes rises 
before his mind. In vision he sees his 
family bereft of his care and his earnings. 
He sees his wife haggard and worn with 
work. She is struggling for bread, rai- 
ment, and shelter for herself and her little 
ones. He hears the cry of the youngest 
for that care which the mother finds it 
impossible to give. The older children are 
kept from school because they must either 
take charge of the dependent ones while 
the mother is at work, or they must them- 
selves engage in the fierce struggle for ex- 
istence. The shadowy forecast of an al- 
ways possible future should drive him to 
make the provision which is rendered pos- 
sible by life insurance in some one of the 
companies which have shown by years of 
careful management that they deserve the 
confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” was 
the text selected for a sermon in favor of 
life insurance. At first sight it seemed a 
strange text, but in the Revised Version 
the language is, “Be not anxious for the 
morrow,” and a life insurance policy ir 
some company which has shown the 
strength of Gibraltar is one of the best 
means to drive away anxious thought for 
the future. Thus, when rightly interpreted, 
this passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount becomes a most cogent argument in 


favor of life insurance. 
Time was when the most a good citizen 


and loving parent could do for his family, 
it the fear for their future distressed him, 


was to work a little harder, to strain him- 
self under a heavier load, to add a trifle 
more each week to that little store of 
savings which were accumulating so slow. 
ly. It was ten, perhaps twenty, years be- 
fore his savings could amount t. enough 
to make even a meager provision {for those 
he loves. At any time the failure of a say. 
ings bank, the collapse of a bui ling and 
loan association, or an ill-advised inyest. 
ment of his own might sweep way the 
hard-earned savings of years, ani destroy 
at one stroke the fruit of past and present 
labors and the foundation of future hopes, 

There are teachers and clerks who have 
a fixed income. As soon as they see a 
way to secure the maintenance of their 
home and the education of their children 
they lose no time in making the necessary 
provision. What keeps them from taking 
the necessary step is not heartlessness nor 
thoughtlessness, of being able to make ade- 
quate provision out of smallearnings. Such 
need not despair. To them the various 
forms of life insurance are of supreme in- 
terest and importance. Worry is worse than 
overwork, and they can escape both by 
adopting the plan of insurance best adapt- 


ed to their circumstances and their income. 
Let us descend from the general to par- 


ticulars. I prefer to take my illustrations 
from the old-line companies, whose pre- 
miums are fixed by contract, and cannot 
be increased at a time when one’s power 
to pay has begun to wane. In passing I 
may say that an agent came to our town 
tu organize a lodge with an insurance pro 
vision as one of its features; he left on 
the next train, saying, “Those fellows 
know too much.” It was shown him by a 
simple calculation that if the assessments 
were not to be increased in the coming 
years, every member participating in the 
plan would have to live, on the average, 
more than 140 years. Moreover, I prefer 
to take my illustrations from some com- 
pany in which I have no personal interest. 
My life insurance, for the benefit of my 
wife and children, was taken in other old- 
line companies, to the limit of my ability 
to pay the premiums, before my attention 
was drawn to this particular company. | 
refer to The Prudential of Newark, N. J. 
which has been likened to the rock of 
Gibraltar by reason of its solidity and its 
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conservative methods of doing business. 
One of their policies is known as the 


Child’s Endowment Policy. In one of the 
announcements the founder and President 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


of the Company, U. S. Senator John F. 
Dryden, says: “This form of policy fur- 
nishes an excellent means of securing on 
the installment plan a fund wherewith to 
pay the expenses of a child through col- 
lege, or while preparing for a profession, 
or during the period spent in acquiring the 
technical knowledge demanded in certain 
employments. Under other conditions, the 
fund secured through the policy may be 
used to give the child a start in business, 
or, in the case of a daughter, a dowry at 
marriage. Policies may be taken out at 
the birth of a child or at any age there- 
after up to and including age fifteen, to 
mature upon the anniversary of the policy 
at ages eighteen, twenty-one, or twenty- 
five, and will be issued for sums from $500 
to $5,000. When the endowment matures, 
the amount of the policy, with profits (or 
dividends) added thereto, will be paid to 
the child insured or to the parent or guar- 
dian.” Not only is the amount of the 
policy with profits payable at the age 


stated in the contract, but in the event of 
previous death all premiums are returned 
with three per cent. compound interest. 
The very fact that the possibility of a 
higher or professional education is in store 
for him serves as a wonderful incentive 
to the boy while on his way through the 
public schools. If it be true that aspira- 
tions make the man, then surely the plan 
of insurance which fills the heart with 
aspirations is deserving of attention and 
careful study. Let us assume that a 
man says to himself: “If only I had a few 
thousand dollars laid aside for the wife 
and babies, I could work cheerfully and 
rest easily without fear of the future. But 
how can I hope to leave them even a few 
hundreds? All I can possibly save out of 
my earnings is $2 each week. It seems 
utterly hopeless to dream of building up 
a fund to maintain and educate my chil- 
dren on such slender savings.” And such 
a case would be hopeless except that right 
here comes The Prudential Insurance 
Company, and says that $2 a week en- 
trusted to them will give the family $5 000 
of protection. Taking the age of the in- 
sured, for instance, at thirty years as a 
basis, the Company says: “Pay me $08.85 
per annum, somewhat less than $2 per week 
savings, and I will guarantee you $5,000 
for your family, payable to-morrow in the 
event of death, if your first premium has 
been fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty years 
to accumulate $5,000 by any ordinary plan 
of savings. In every day of every month 
of these thirty years he is liable to die 
and leave only a fraction of a sufficient 
sum for his family. And on any day in 
those thirty years he may wake up to find 
his earnings gone, swept irrevocably away 
by some mischance of fortune. On the 
other hand, The Prudential Insurance 
Company puts to the credit of his family 
in the event of his death the sum of $5,000 
the day and hour on which he pays his 
first premium. It enters into a contract 
with him, by which it pledges the millions 
behind the Company to pay his family 
$5,000, provided only he pays the premium 
equal to his $2 a week savings, as agreed 
in the contract. 

The provident man says to himself: 
“Suppose I leave my family $5,000, how 
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can I leave it so that it may not be speed- 
ily dissipated by injudicious use or di- 
verted from the purpose for which it is 
intended? I should like this paid in in- 
stallments sufficient to carry the family 
until the children are educated or self-sup- 
porting.” This very terse requirement is 
already provided for. By one of the many 
plans provided by The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, the money to be paid the 
family can be paid in yearly installments, 
thus carrying the children to and beyond 
the period when they become self-sustain- 
ing. 

It should be remembered that the fore- 
going figures are based on a fair minimum 
of the possible savings of the average wage- 
earner. Yet if that assumed minimum 
were cut in two, a provision of $2,500 can 
be made for the family under the same 
conditions, that is, on the basis of a sav- 
ing of only $i per week. On the other 
hand, a man who can set aside $5 per week 
can carry $12,500 of insurance, and thus 
provide a very comfortable income for the 
family he leaves behind. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that these figures 


are based upon the age of thirty years. At 
a lesser age the cost of insurance de- 
creases proportionately. Above thirty the 
cost increases by slight advances for each 
year of increased age. Two cautions are 
necessary. In the enthusiasm which these 
figures create, a young man may be 
tempted to take out more insurance than 
he can carry. It is wiser to be satisfied 
with a moderate amount and to take in- 
creased insurance as one’s earning power 
grows. On the other hand, procrastination 
increases the annual premiums and incurs 
the risk of a breakdown in health, making 
insurance impossible. Thus, indecision in 
the choice of a plan may lead to disastrous 
consequences, whilst extravagance in as- 
suming annual premiums is sure to end in 
worry and disappointment. 

The first important result of Life Insur- 
ance is that it keeps the family together. 
How often when the breadwinner is taken 
the family is parted and partitioned among 
strangers. Sometimes, at the best, the 
children find shelter, more or less grudg- 
ingly given, among scattered relations. At 
other times they are sent to public institu- 


tions, to grow up among strangers, with a 
bare remembrance of the meaning of the 
word home and its mother-love as a dim 
and far-off dream. Almost ever village 
has one or more examples of the home 
broken up and the family sundered and 
scattered. On the other hand, it is a thing 
to be thankful for that, as against one 
such broken home, almost ever) village 
and town in the land has many examples 
of the beneficent results of life insurance, 
the family still clinging together, hound by 
bonds of loving intimacy, education fitting 
the children for complete _living—the 
mother happy, even in her grief, that she 
can feed them, clothe them, guide them, 
keep them; and this all due to the provi- 
dence and forethought of the liusband, 
To her, mother. and wife, he scems yet 
present. He still provides for the family, 
and this daily provision creates a new and 
binding tie between the husband who is 
still “the man of the house” and the 
widow who mourns him. 

The greatest legacy any man can leave 
his children is a sound education. It is a 
trite saying that knowledge is power. The 
educated youth can go out into the world 
and face life’s problems on an equal foot- 
ing with the best of compeers. Ile can 
cherish and realize ambitions impossible to 
the uneducated or half-educated. lle can- 
not merely win the comforts that money 
will buy, but he can also enjoy the things 
of the mind and the higher life. He can 
think the best thoughts of the best men as 
these are enshrined in literature, and he 
can think the thoughts which God has put 
into the starry heavens above him and into 
all nature about him—divine thoughts 
which are formulated into science as rapid- 
ly as man discovers them. A heritage of 
millions is not so valuable to the individual 
as the legacy of schooling which puts into 


“his hands the tools with which he may 


carve his own fortune, the weapons by 
which he may achieve his own destiny. 
The individual, the home, the nation, owe 
the founders of safe and reliable methods 
of life insurance a debt of gratitude which 
words cannot express, but which hearts 
can feel and homes can show, and which 
the State should never fail to recognize in 
its protective legislation. 
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Srorres FROM Dickens. By J. Walker 

McSpadden. 

A collection of stories taken directly 
from Dickens, about the more famous of 
his boys and girls, told in such a manner 
as to interest children. The book includes 
the histories of Oliver Twist, Paul and 
Florence Dombey, Little Nell, Pip (from 
Great [:xpectations), David Copperfield, 
Little Dorritt and others. It is fully il- 
lustrated, and altogether, makes a charm- 
ing child's book. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York. 376 pages, illus- 
trated, 60 cents.) 


AmerICAN CHARACTER. By Brander Mat- 
thews 

This book is given in answer to a for- 
eign criticism that “the ambition of the 
American’s heart, the passion of his life, 
is money. The Americans ignore the 
arts; they despise disinterested beauty.” 
With these and other hostile opinions as a 
text, Professor Matthews sets himself 
honestly to the analysis of our national 
traits—without passion or prejudice. The 
result is a thoughtful estimate worthy of 
thoughtful attention. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Company, New York. 40 pages, 
I2mo, 75 cents net. Flexible leather, 
boxed, $1.50 net.) 


Tue Happy Famity. By George Hodges. 

The intensely practical nature of this 
book is seen by a glance at the sub-titles, 
“The Business of being a Wife,” “The 
Business of. being a Mother” and “The 
Business of being a Father.” It is hard 
to resist quoting at length from the book, 
as it abounds in quiet humor, apt expres- 
sions and kindly hints for every-day living. 
For example: “The little things in mar- 
ried life are very large. Cheerfulness, for 
example, without which people cannot live 
together in peace, is not mentioned even 
in the Beatitudes. ... Blessed are they 
who have good manners even in the home. 
Blessed are all considerate, thoughtful, 
obliging and agreeable people; blessed are 
they who have a sense of humor; for they 


‘Shall inherit the earth.” 


In its dainty dress and charming style, 
we cannot imagine a more appropriate 
gift for the husband to give his wife, or 
the wife to give her husband. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 44 
pages, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. Flexible 
leather, $1.50 net.) 


Great RicHEs. By Charles W. Eliot, 
President Harvard College. 

The rapid increase of the number of 
millionaires in this country has been a 
constant text with socialists and editors 
generally. But the very rich are seldom 
given strict justice. It is in the attitude 
of calm inquiry and quiet judgment that 
President Eliot, of Harvard, studies this 
problem. of “Great Riches.” The book 
contains many terse, quotable sentences. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York. 44 pages, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 
Flexible leather, $1.50 net. Postage 8 
cents extra.) 


Following the success of A. B. Ward's 
vigorous Nevada mining camp story, “The 
Sage Brush Parson,” now in its sixth edi- 
tion, and the disclosure that the author's 
real name is Alice Ward Bailey, of Am- 
herst, Mass., author, comes the announce- 
ment of a new story of an entirely differ- 
ent character, a book for girls, entitled 
“Roberta and Her Brothers,” to be issued 
in the fall by Little, Brown, & Co. This 
book will bear the author’s own name on 
the title page. 


* 
* * 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are bringing out 
“Songs Every Child Should Know,” edi- 
ted by Dolores Bacon the author of “Diary 
of a Musician.” Within a fortnight the 
same firm will also publish “Legends Every 
Child Should Know,” edited by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. These two admirable books 
are uniform with the already successful 
Poems, Myths and Fairy Tales “Every 
Child Should Know.” 
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With the Publishers 


Little, Brown, & Co. are about to publish 
a new love story of Japan, “The Dragon 
Painter,” by Mary McNeil Fenollosa. The 
title page announces that Mrs. Fenollosa 
is also the author of the well-known 
novels, “Truth Dexter” and “The Breath 
of the Gods,” thus for the first time iden- 
tifying “Sidney McCall,” a pseudonym 
which has caused much conjecture. 

Mrs. Fenollosa is a native of Alabama, 
but has spent much of her mature life in 
Japan. Though born after the Civil War, 
her childhood was passed among painful 
reminders of that tragedy, her parents’ 
families having both seriously suffered in 
the general loss of estates. 

The scenes of Mrs. Fenollosa’s novels 
have heretofore been laid in the two re- 
gions she knows so well, the South and 
the Far East.. 








MARY MC NEIL FENOLLOSA . 


“Sidney McCall,” though a teller of 
tales, has been reckoned by lecturers and 
essay writers, as by the Japanese them- 
selves, the truest exponent of Japanese 
domestic life since the death of the la- 
mented Lafcadio Hearn. 

The illustrations largely from  photo- 
graphs and suggestions by the author, have 
been drawn by Miss Gertrude McDaniel, a 
pupil of Prof. Arthur W. Dow. The book 
itself will be handsomely made. 


Celebrating the commencement of their 
third year as publishers, John W Luce and 
Company have moved from 209 Washing 
ton Street, to more commodious quarters 
(necessitated by the rapidly growing busi- 
ness) at 31 Beacon Street, located on a part 
tf the famous Hancock estate. It seems 
a curiously fitting location for a publishing 
house as the land was originally owned by 
a Bosworth. 

The second floor, high studded, light and 
airy serves as offices. Only by walls are 
they separated from the houses erected in 
1863 on the site of the world-kniwn Han- 
cock Mansion, which was torn down in 
that year. 

To the west are the homes of the wealth 
and aristocracy of Boston, and the Somer- 
set and Puritan Clubs; to the east, the 
State House; in front, Boston Common. 

In 1735 Thomas Hancock, Boston’s mer- 
chant prince” took title to the land on the 
top of Beacon Hill by paying 1,000 pounds 
in “good bills of the provinces,’ amount- 
ing to about $333 1-3, and two years later 
erected the stone mansion, destined to be- 
come so famous as the home of his nephew, 
John Hancock, Governor and patriot. 

By two succeeding purchases, one in 1752 
for 150 pounds sterling, the other in 1759 
for 220 pounds in “lawful money of Great 
Britain,” Thomas Hancock acquired title to 
all the land from Bowdoin Street to Joy. 
in those days called Belknap. 

Thus for a bit more than $2,000, Mr 
Hancock acquired land which today is as- 
sessed for more than $1,500,000, irrespective 
of the State House and grounds. Ee 

On the death of the “merchant prince 
in 1763, the property passed to his wife, 
and she in 1777 gave it to her husband's 
nephew, John Hanetck. 

Through various hands the property 
passed after the division of the Hancock 
estate, till it has come into the possession 
of the senior senator from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
made his home there until a few years ago. 
The room in the John W. Luce and Com- 
pany suite which overlooks Boston Com- 
mon was used by Senator Lodge as his 
library and little work-shop. 


x * 
* 


“The Jungle” has been out in France 
under the somewhat forbidding title of 
“The Poisoners of Chicago.’ 
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Build What you Build, Well. 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL, Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the very 
best material the world affords from which to build your body. 


Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


Grape-Nuts 


food is made from the certai selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 
of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole _struc- 
ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 


“There’s a Reason” and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Postuaz Cereal Co, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


Two important books of essays will be 
brought out this month, one by Professor 
Barrett Wendell and the other by the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Professor Wendell’s 
book is called “Liberty, Union and Democ- 
racy: The National Ideals of America” 
and is made up of four lectures originally 
given at the Sorbonne, and later in more 
developed form at the Lowell Institute. 
They embrace that portion of his lectures 
in France which are quite distinct from 
his “Literary History of America.” They 
put forth the manner in which American 
temper has conceived the political ideals 
which have most excited its enthusiasm, 
and attempt to explain—to foreigners as 
well as to ourselves—what America has 
striven to be as distinguished from what 
America has actually accomplished. 

Senator Lodge’s book, “A _ Frontier 
Town and Other Essays,” contains eleven 
essays as remarkable for literary skill and 
charm as for the interest of their subjects. 
They deal with such topics as: A Frontier 
Town, Good Citizenship, The Senate, His- 
tory of Samuel Adams, Theodore Roose- 
velt, The United States at Algeciras, and 
many other things. 

é"s 

Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary was the first 
of that group of interesting Southern 
women to publish memoirs which have be- 
come contributions to the social and real 
history of the South. Her latest book, 
“Dixie After the War,” is the last of a 
triology, so to speak, which includes Mrs. 
Clay’s “Belle of the Fifties’ and Mrs. D. 
Giraud Wright’s “A Southern Girl of ’61.” 

Mrs. Avary is a member of a distin- 
guished Virginia family noted for its love- 
ly women. Her sister, Annie Lockett, was 
called “the most beautiful woman in Vir- 
ginia.” Her father, Harwood Alexander 
Lockett, owned “Lombardy Grove,” in 
Mecklenberg County, which was always the 
centre of a traditional Old Dominion hos- 
pitality. His negroes refused to leave him 
when they were set free, and he became 
bankrupt providing for them. Mrs. Avary 
has done journalistic and social settlement 
work in New York, where she now makes 
her home. She has been called “ a born 
reporter,” and her vivid pictures of Recon- 
struction scenes got first hand bear this 
out. “Dixie After the War” portrays the 
Southern situation frankly as it was im- 
mediately after the war. The race prob- 
lem is handled sanely and boldly. The 
work is done with literary skill and ad- 
mirable judgment. This book contains, 
among other rare illustrations, a hitherto 
unpublished portrait of Jefferson Davis 
taken immediately after his release from 
Fortress Monroe. 


The Pleasant Street Series, pu 
H. M. Caldwell Company, of Boston, js 
the gainer this year by a fascinating little 
story by Alice C. D. Riley, The Wishbone 
Boat. This is probably the best childs 
story Mrs. Riley has ever written, and js 
bound to have a large autumn and Christ. 
mas sale. It is a fanciful little tale, and 
hidden in its pages is a store of advice for 
the child from seven to twelve, without, 
however, in any way detracting from the 
story. The many adventures of the little 
Princess and the Court Jester, in search 
for beauty, will interest old as well as 
young, and the clever illustration by L. J 
Bridgman will appeal especially to the lat- 
ter. Like the other volumes in the Pleas- 
ant Street Series, The Wishbone Boat js 
attractively bound in Japanese cloth, with 
a color inlay, and there are six full-page 
illustrations,-as well as pictorial headings 
for each chapter. 


blished by 


* 
* x 

Mary E. Waller, the gifted author of 
“The Wood-carver of ‘Lympus,” now in 
its fourteenth edition, has been living for 
some time in Holland, where she has ac- 
cumulated material for a graphic account 
of the people of the Netherlands. Miss 
Waller’s book will be ready in time for 
fall publication by Little, Brown, & Co. 

* 
* * 

Mrs. Mollie Lee Clifford has written a 
new volume entitled Polly, the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Parrot, to be published this au- 
tumn by H. M. Caldwell Company, of 
Boston, in their Animal Autobiographical 
Series. “Polly” tells her own story from 
the life in the jungles of South America 
to the time she reaches her home where 
loving care for the future is promised her 
She is a mischievous bird, and often gets 
herself and her mistress into much trouble, 
but with it all she shows much common 
sense, and her life makes an entertaining 
as well as true story for young readers. 
“Polly” can talk, at times her vocabulary 
seeming almost limitless, and frequently 
perhaps it would have been as well for 
her if she had talked less. The book is 
bound in similar style to the other volumes 
of the series, and contains five full-page 
illustrations and a colored frontispiece by 
L. J. Bridgman. 


* 
* * 


Katharine Pyle, the author-artist, has 
written a new book for children about 
eight years old, entitled “Nancy Rutledge 
and Her Friends,” which Little. Brown, & 
Co. will bring out this fall with a series 
of full-page pictures by Miss Pyle. 
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Personal cleanliness means bodily healthfulness. 
—- When the skin is kept clean and free from per- 
living for spiration and impurities, the tiny pores perform 


e has ac- 


Ss Min their functions freely and naturally. But real bodily 
—- cleanliness depends upon the soap that is used. A 
clean, pure soap of genuinely healthful ingredients 
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“|| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


common 


Pie indicate its perfect purity and unsurpassed medicinal 
, ae properties. It soothes the skin, allays irritation and 


ocabulary 


frequently safeguards the health by cleansing thoroughly. 


well for 


e book is Glenn’s Sulphur Soap makes the complexion clear 
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| we 4 and fresh. Unequalled for bathing and toilet purposes. 
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Sold by druggists everywherc. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


To the many interesting recollections of 
the great Rebellion has been added “Let- 
ters from a Surgeon of the Civil War,” 
written by John G. Perry, who served with 
the famous Twentieth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. These letters have lain untouched 
during the intervening years, but have 
now been edited by Martha Derby Perry, 
author of “God’s Light as It Came to 
Me.” They have just been published with 
appropriate illustrations by Little, Brown 
& Company. 

* 
x x 

A young lady entered a Toronto retail 
book store a short time since and inquired 
from the gentlemanly clerk (a married 
man, by the way) if they had a book suit- 
able for an old gentleman who had been 
married fifty years. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, the clerk reached for a copy of 
Parkman’s “A Half Century of Conflict.” 


* 
* * 


It is generally acknowledged that an au- 
thor has considerable courage to depart 
from that particular field of fiction in which 
his reputation has been gained, for the pub- 
lic is rather loath to accept any decided 
changes in his style. 

Probably one of the most notable in- 
stances of the kind is shown in the latest 
novel of A. M. Barbour—“Breakers Ahead.” 
Mrs. Barbour had established herself as 
one of the most successful American 
writers of detective stories, but in her new 
novel she departed fearlessly from her for- 
mer path, and presented an American story 
of finance, politics and love, of great power. 

That she has not failed to please her nu- 
merous readers is evidenced by the fact 
that “Breakers Ahead” has already gone 
into three editions. 

* 
* * 

President Eliot of Harvard does not 
view the amassing of wealth by the “fa- 
vored few” with alarm. He sees counter- 
balancing forces at work, which will operate 
as successfully in the future, as they have 
done in the past. In this day of shrieking 
and denunciation, his calm appraisal of the 
situation is of value. His book on “Great 
Riches,” soon to be published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., will attract attention. 

x x 

3rentano’s will shortly publish Mr. Allan 
Fea’s “Some Beauties of the Seventeenth 
Century.” It contains a series of memoirs 
of memorable women who figure in this 
picturesque period of history. Avoiding 
politics as far as possible, the author dips 
into private history and personal anecdote. 
Sidelights of history are always attractive, 


and Mr. Fea, in dealing with them, is quite 
in his element. Moreover, he illus. 
trates the book with hitherto unpublished 
portraits, and the finest ye = the 
art of Lely, Kneller, Cooper, or Pet 
* 
* * 

“The Robin Reader,” a first reader, by 
Minnie T. Varney, of the Boston Public 
Schools, has also just been publishe:!. This 
is a simple and carefully prepared reader, 
the result of years of experience in teach- 
ing. It is very prettily illustrated in color, 
making an unusually attractive scho.l-book 
of its kind. 


* 
* * 


A new edition of Swinburne’s Poems 
that will commend itself to students and 
careful readers will soon be issued by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. in their Handy 
Volume Classics.. It is a careful sclection 
of shorter poems, covering the «author’s 
earlier as well as later output, edited by 
Professor Arthur Beatty of the University 
of Wisconsin who has appended ful! notes, 
bibliography, indices, and other aids to the 
reader. 


* 
* * 


Rudyard Kipling’s “Kim” has been trans- 
lated into Chinese by Dr. Cregeon, a very 
distinguished London scholar. 

* 
* * 

“Newspapers worth counting” is the 
name of a unique book to be issued shortly 
by the Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
of New York. The forthcoming publica- 
tion is edited by George P. Rowell who, 
thirty-eight years ago, established the 
American Newspaper Directory, and under 
whose auspices and control it has ever 
since made its annual appearance. It is 
the national authority on newspaper statis- 
tics, and a study of its pages reveals the 
interesting facts that only one newspaper 
in three succeeds in gaining a sale of so 
many as a thousand copies; and of those 
that do, only one in five will allow the 
advertising public to know how many 
copies they issue. It is a circumstance 


,that affords some satisfaction to this paper 


that “Newspapers worth counting” will re- 
cord it not only among the one of three 
but also among one of five as well. The 
forthcoming book (500 pages Octavo) is 
one that will greatly interest every man 
who has to do with advertising. It will 
be sold for $1.00 a copy. Subscriptions 
will be received at the office of the Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co., to Spruce St, 
New York. 
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“The 20th Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
960 Miles in 18 Hours 


**“America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 


This magnificent train is equipped with Puliman cars of the very lat- 
est design and has all the special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, Frezh and Salt 
Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure. Stock and Market Re 
ports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. A dozen cther fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON AND BUFFALO, DETROIT 

CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS 
the West and Southwest. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 




















| QU ILTED | 
MATTRESS 
P AD S—— 

















Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 


The cost is small, and when washed J. ELIZABETH HITNEY 


they are as good as new. — See 


DESIGNING 


— in— 


Pen and Ink and Wash Drawing 
Head Bands, Tail Pieces 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. Initial Letters, etc. 


FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
Communicate with her at 
New York City, New York 48 SUMMER STREET, NASHUA.N.B: 


























MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


The Greatest Investment in the World. 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph System is proven, established, operating and earn- 
ing money from the transmission of messages from and to Trans-Atlantic steamships, 
sailing between America and Europe, to the number of over seventy, is employed by the 
leading navies of the world, by Lloyds, the great insurance corporation, and indorsed by 
different governments. 

Messages have been transmitted by The Marconi System across the Atlantic and 
2,350 miles to a ship at sea, and it is expected that regular transatlantic communication 
will be established by the end of this year, when the same class of business as that trans- 
acted by the cable companies, now earning millions per year, will be performed by Mar- 
coni Wireless, and that ultimately the Wireless System will be extended to and between 
every town and hamlet in the world. It can operate wherever the telephone, cable and 
telegraph can, and in thousands of places they cannot reach. 

The Marconi System has been indorsed and supported by the leading journals of 
the world and by its foremost scientists and public men, including Edison and Carnegie. 


Marconi Is to the Sea What the Bell Telephone Is on Land 
and, first in the field, it will always occupy first place. The Bell Telephone, Edison 
Electric Light, the Phonograph and other electrical inventions returned many hundred- 
fold to the early investors. Marconi Wireless promises to exceed them all in profitable 


returns. 

The Marconi Company has arrangements with the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Companies and the Telegraph Companies of Canada and Europe by which mes- 
sages can be sent from and to any of their 50,000 offices in connection with its system. 


Daily papers are published on several of the principal steamships, giving the princi- 
pal news of the world by Marconi Wireless. 

President Roosevelt sent the following to the King of England on Marconi’s first 
transmission of messages across the Atlantic: 

“To His Majesty King Edward VII., London: In taking advantage of the wonderful 
triumph of scientifice research and ingenuity which has been achieved in perfecting the 
system of wireless telegraphy, I express on behalf of the American people the most cor- 
dial greetings and good wishes to you and all the pepole of the British Empire.” 

We offer for sale shares in the capital stock of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, which owns the rights for the United States, its dependencies 
and possessions, of Marconi, Edison and others, comprising over 150 patent claims, and 
we believe it it therefore the cheapest and best investment possible to procure, consider- 
ing the small capitalization of the Company and the great possibilities of the business 
and the unlimited field of operation. 

The capitalization of the Company is so small, the number of shares so few, only 
€6,650 in all, and the merits of the enterprise so great, that almost any price for this 
stock is warranted. A large advance in price has already taken place, and in view of the 
extraordinary progress of the System during the past twelve months and the assurance 
of important developments now under way, the present price is very low. Prompt action 
is imperative to secure the portion of stock that you want at the present price. 

For prospectus, illustrated pamphlet and full information, call on or address at once 


REALL & COMPANY, Bankers, 149 Broadway, New York 
Lanp TITLE BuILpING, PHILADELPHIA 
McCuEsNEy BUuILDING JourRNAL BUuILpDING 
Pittsburg, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
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“Ohe QUAGMIRE” 


By M. STANUHOVICH 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


TRANSATLANTIC 


TALES 


A MAGAZINE * 
T2WeRLD'S BEST 
FICTION 





'S a strangely named story, for its central figure is a Russian business man 
who is remarkably successful from a worldly pcint of view. Everything 
he touches turns to gold. But his success is won a: the sacrifice of prin- 
ciples, and in the end it proves to be but Dead Sea fruit. A very interest- 
ing story is involved in his career, and it is told with wenderful verisimili- 
tude, with an inevitableness that is true to life, by the great Russian 
novelist. 

In addition to this complete novel, the November aumber of Trans. 
atlantic TALES contains a score of short stories by the best Europeaa 
writers. Among them are 

“GUDRUN FLAME-HAIR,” an intenzely romantic story Dy the 
great German writer, Georg von der Gabilentz. 


“THE CHOIR OF THE ANGELS,” by Pedro de Aiarcon 
A moving tale of a bet to win the love of an ug'y woman 













The stories published by Transatlantic TALES 
are the kind which, crce read, are never forgotten. 
25 CENTS $2.50 a Year 








ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, oa NEW YORK 





























Are You Interested 


In the Great Country beyond the ‘‘RocKies ?’’ 





Do you want to read its LITERATURE? 


Wou!d you know mcre of the UNDAUNTED SPIRIT of its peo- 
ple? 


Wou'd you watch the sudden rise of a GREAT METROPOLIS 
from the ruins of yesterday? 


Would ycu read of ITS SUNSHINE, 1TS FLOWERS, ITS 
FRUITS, ITS BIRDS and ITS BEAUTIFUL HOMES? 
Tken you MUST read THE G?Z&AT WESTERN MAGAZINE 


The Overland Monthly 





FOR FORTY YEARS it has been identifie i 


with every phase of this GREAT 
WESTERN EMPIRE 


Address 


721 Market Street 
San Francisco,Cal. 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 
































HAVE YOU READ 


The Busy Mans Magazine 


Ghe Cream of the World’s Magazines 


Reproduced for Busy People. 














In addition to its original articles THE BUSY MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE reproduces the most timely and instructive articles of the world’s 
leading magazines and periodicals. Every article of special public interest 
appearing in any one of these magazines appears also in THE BUSY 


MAN’S MAGAZINE. This feature alone is winning readers by the thou- 
sands. 


If you were to read the hundreds of excellent magazines published 
you would find, in each, articles of prime importance to you. But you 
have not the time to peruse all these periodicals. 


By subscribing for THE BUSY MAN’S MAGAZINE you will be 
saving tirme and money because you will get in this publication the very 
articles you wish to see and at the price of any one of the original maga- 
zines. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 





$2.00 Per Year 20 Cents a Copy 








The MacLean Publishing Co., 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA. 









































Suburban Life Be sure and add it this year 
to your list of Magazines 
@ Many of you know it to be a most delightfully 
gotten-up magazine of 52 pages or more, 12x14 
inches, printed on coated paper and beautifully 
illustrated with often as many as roo fine half tone 
engravings. Each number breathes forth the spirit 
of country living. It’s the one essential magazine for 
the man or woman whose home is in the suburbs. 


PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR and WORTH DOUBLE the PRICE 
READ OUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


I. We have secured five hundred copies of that 
most popular and fascinating book “The Garden of 
a Commuter’s Wife,” written by “The Gardner,” 





in cloth, 354 pages, good clear type and bears the imprint of the Macmillan 
Company, and is an addition to any library. Until 
this edition is exhausted we will send to any ad- ——————— 
dress postpaid a copy of this delightful volume and “Tho GARDE 
a full year’s subscription to Suburban Life, the : MMUTER ‘ 
two for $1.50. Just think of it! 2 me the . 


} Suburban Life, 1 Year . . |) The Two 


II We have made a special arrangement with the 

publishers, Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Company, 

whereby we are enabled to furnish the readers of 

Suburban Life with that most delightful personal 

experience of E. P. Powell entitled “The Country 

Home.” This is a volume of 383 pages, with 21 
half tone engravings. The entire volume is printed on India tint paper, 
and is manufactured to sell for $1.50. For the next thirty days we will 
send to any address postpaid a copy of this volume, and a full year’s sub- 
scription to Suburban Life, the two for $2.00. How could you invest 
$2.00 and get more for your money? 


Suburban Life $1 year . . . . “ The Two 


Powell’s ‘The Country Home” .. . for $2.00 


A sample copy of Suburban Life sent to any address for 10 cents in stamps. 
Address all orders to 


Publishers SUBURBAN LIFE 


16 STATE ST., BOSTON 


i ts as eats ts ats aS 




















COLONIAL ANNEX 


600 ROOMS 


Sixth and Penn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern in Every Respect 
Rates $1.00 up. 


} ooms with bath, #1 50 up 


Centrally Located 


F. C. Smit, Mor. 
































CHICAGO EROUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


AND POINTS. BEYOND 


GEO. J CHARLTON, ‘aoanere " DaSPaneeR Acenr 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














































































HOTEL ALBERI 


j\Cor. 11th St.& University Play 








NEW 





New York 


+ « One) Block West of Broadway , , 
The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. Ico rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phore in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 





: : PROPRIETOR 














Dew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . . 


++ Japanese + 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Rooms, Libraries and Vestibules 












WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low a: same grade of goods can be bought 
at in New Exgland 


Thomas F. Swan 


12 Tornbill, waikens: Boston 


TELEPUONE, 264 MAIN 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 





Tapestry 


tom Paintings 





38 Artists 
Employed 
Including Gold 


Medalists from 
the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before ay ct and at moderate prices. too. Write for 
t to All Parts of the 


Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are er "ae country in "hee Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 





RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bedchambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most.expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention ot 
sal ; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that ~ can get “the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. The propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 














Illustrated Compendium 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

these illustrations, and the publication of 
Compendium represents an outlay of 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually-sells for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a copy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the princ ra rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. possible send us 
the plans, rough a outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page | eolored 
illustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
keep up in Grsoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 

painting upon, superior to foreign goods 

and half the price. Book of samples, 10 

cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 

ne of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 
.00. 





Special attention is given to Correspondence ~~z * ny A Color Experts will answer e 
e ons pertaining to Gewiaaes and Dec AF my 


Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


ucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent ree ie German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 





“The Douthitt Buildin 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th Street) 
NEW YORK 
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COOK’S | 
A La Carte PERFECT SERVICE 
Centre or SHOPPING DISTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 
LANDERS’ 


Lapres’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 
Open Day and Night 








Noontimz Resort 1N BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 


Best Coffee in Boston 
N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





203 | REMONT AND 
38 Warren STs., 
. ALSO 
LYNN, HAVERHILL 
AND LAWRENCE 


THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our ComMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 











Bay State Dairy Lunch 


C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 











CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 


McDONALD’S 


131 TREMONT ST. 
LapiEs’ a GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON SERvice 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


. R. H. WHITE'S 
DINING HALL 


A Resort FoR SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 








1874 A Square Meal 1906 
OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 


Our PATRONS COME FKOM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 


A Hearty Meal 


| DurciIn Park & Co., 30 N. Marker Sr. 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 
QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 

49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


| @ # WHERE TO DINEJIN BOSTON ¢ ¢| 





The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 





OF BOSTON: 

120 Beyisten Street. 
tors and Private Schools. 
Telephone 


Mount Birds 


eZ Wecan teach you by muil tostuffandmountall 
£7 «inds of Birds, Animale, Game Heads, etc. 
& Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
es dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
“aeoes trophies. Or increase your income selling specti- 

3%, Mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly 

eS learned ingspare time, bym nand women. Highest 
on endorsements by th: usands of students. If interested 
write today for catalozue and Taxidermy Magazine 
FREE, WRITE TODAY, N.W. School: fTaxt- 
do->my, Ince 209 B Street, Omaha, Neb. | * 


America Printing Co. 


‘fhe TEACHERS EYCHANG 


Recommends Teachers, 
Correspondence invited, 














WANTED 


We want to teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage 
and Insurance business by mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the cldest and largest Co-operative Real Estate and Broker 
age Co. in the world. Many are making 


3,000 to 5.000 a Year Without any Investment of Capital. 














Excellent opportunities open to YOU. 

THIS horough Commercial LAW Course 

| aed free to each Representative. Write for 
free 62 page book which gives full infor- 

VY. mation how you can make yourself inde- 





pendent. Begin now. 


THE CROSS CO., 
' 940 Reaper Block. CHICAGO. 








BOOK, MAGAZINE AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


8 Dix Place Boston, Mass. 





TELEPHONE 1833 OXFORD 





WINDSOR WATER 


From STATE OF MAINE 


THE PUREST 


Boston OrF1CcE—OLD SouTH BUILDING 
Telephone, 2128 Main 

















Che - : 
Washington Saint Paul Hotel 


Kingshighway and ‘ NEW YORK ; ; 
Washington Biv New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and $th 
Ave. “L”’ Stations. All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 





ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


é Be wi’ | ied —er $ i .50 
; | TE Parlor, ue ) 
Lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hote] } | SUITE and Bath, er day. $2.50 


and upwards 


j j | All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
In St. Louis. distance telephone in each room. 


Take Olive Cars. Twenty Minutes Ride. | Wats, ny other qeteen 
Special Rates by the Month, | RESTAURANT A LA CARTE : 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS | JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 





























Commonwealth Hotel The LENOX HOTEL 


Cor, Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 


BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO 











This hotel is new and absolutely fire- 
poof; even the floors are of stone 
nothing wood but the doors. We offer 
yeu the following rates: Room with hot 
and cold water and free public bath $1 
and $1.50 a day. Rooms witb private 
bath $1.50 and $2 aday. Will makea 
weekly rate for rooms with hot and cold 
water of $6 to $83 ; with private bath $9 
to $10. Suites of two rooms with baths, Modern. Highest Grade. Fireproof. 
$14 to $22. OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 

_ — rine EXCLUSIV+LY FUR PATRONS every 
STORER F. CRAFTS, few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 

Manager and through the Business District. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 4 
SEND FOR BOOKLET $1.50 per day and up f 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Propricter | 
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Go to Halifax, Nova Scotia 


AND ASK FOR 


Robinson’s Sight-Secing Wagon 


AND YOU WILL GET MORE VALUE FOR 50 CENTS THAN EVER HAPPENED 


Just think! 


A beautiful, instructive three-hour drive, visiting the 


famous Fort George, the beautiful Public Gardens, Point Pleasant Park, 
the Tower, the Bathing Houses, the Look-off and many other points too 
numerous to mention. 

The Guide explains it as you pass. 

Don’t miss this trip; it’s worth ten times the money. 

Be sure you get the right team. There’s only one right way of see- 
ing Halifax and that’s ours. 


Robinson’s Livery and Tourist Stables 


ada. 


Tel. No. 50 


bes See picture of our wagons making the trip, on page 363 of this issue 


5 TO 25 DOYLE ST., HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


Wagon leaves main postoffice, Hollis Street, daily (Sunday ex- 
cepted) at 9.30 a. m., 2.30 p.m. Tickets for sale at all hotels. 





ROBINSON’S--HALIFAX 


means the largest and most up-to-date Livery and Tourist Stable in Can- 
Everything appertaining to a first-class livery is here. Everything 
done on the premises—horseshoeing, carriage repairing, harness repairing, 
painting, etc. You can hire a good rig, any style, any time, at 


ROBINSON’S STABLE 
5 to 25 Doyle St., Halifax, Nova Scotia 


P. O. Box 430 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Sprirgs, Ark. 
San Franci-co, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C., 
21r No. Capitel St. 
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For Liquor and 
. Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Dwight, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Marwn, Ind, 2803 Locust St., Columbus, O., 46 Fitth Ave 
Lexington, Mass. Omaha, Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. ee ae 
Portland, Me. Cor. Cass &25th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | Providence, R. I. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad, St., Toronto Ont , Can. 
265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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| R. 
Money Cannot Buy — ACYS 
A Better Instrument The stunning “ PRINCE CHAP” Suit Sioa 74 


| | Made to Order, to your Special Meas- 
Than the Gabler Piano, because no bet- || | ure, and guaranteed to fit you perfectly 


2 You may sit in the quiet of your own home 
ter piano can be made at oy Price. eS and order from us your new Fall suit with 
For more than fifty years : the absolute certainty that it will give you 
perfect satisfaction ; that you will haves 


A stylish, up-to-date suit, a duplicate of that 
‘i { being worn by smart dressers in New York 

- City, the fashion centre of this country, 

- ' and that you will have pone &@ cousider- 

y after you get the auit, send it back and we 

ft will refund your money and as well the 
/ 7 transportation charges you have paid. 

“ 2 This shows our confidence, gnd reflect that 
Ns this is the guarantee of R. H. Macy & Co., 


balf a century old, the largest Dry Goods 
F . and Department Store ander one roof in 

have afforded delight and satisfaction in ; the country; the most widely known 

. | store in America. 

thousands of American homes, and made . ‘You simply send us your correct meas- 
“Cc a} r ‘ 2 > > p S 7 urements, upon a blank furnished by 

the “Gabler _tone famous for Sweetness, . ‘ us, make selection of the material 
clearress, brilliancy and reliability. Have : you desire from samples we will send 
¥ l ua * you, and we will make for you, to your 
you reac special measurements, within ten dasa, 
4 perfect fitting “‘ Prince Chap" Suit, the 


“AROUND THE WORLD rete | latest style for the. Fall. The suit is made 
IN A PIANO BOX.” Mine in the latest tweed mixtures in light and 


dark grays, in invisible checks and plaids, 
Coat is lined with excellent quality 
satin; collar of contrasting color vel- 
vet. Write to us for samples, Write 
today while you think of it, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FALL AND WIN- 
TER CATALOGUE of 500 pages, just issued, 
ani join the great re of —— of 
thoveands of wise American who 
are now doing their aa, © both for 
household and personal needs, in NEW 
YORK, and saving money on every pur- 

a — besides getting better goods. Our 
logue and price list is FREE; n° 

charge of any bind. Just arop US a postal an Do it NOW. Afidress Room 61) 


R.H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 


- 
= 


Drop us « postal and we'll send you a copy. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854. 


Warerooms, 180 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Furness Lines tanford’ 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN Ladies’ and 
wd Gentlemen’s 


Tailors 


Halifax and London 
Halifax and Liverpool 
Halifax and St. Johns, Nfld. 


154 to 188 Holli ; 
Halifax and Havre gi 7 


HALIFAX, N. §. 


For information regarding rates of 
freight, etc., apply to We carry a full range of strictly 
high class goods. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. We employ only the most skilled 


labor. 


AGENTS, Your satisfaction and our success 
is assured. 





HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 



































Haddon Fall 


ATLANTIC CITY 





New Jersey 


CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 





Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 


BOOKLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


























TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Photographs or Cuts sent uzon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 
Small open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for young women - - - $25, $35, $45, upward 
Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Treincd Nurses” - - - - - - $50 


Men’s Gold Watches 
New model, open-face watches, in 18-karat-gold 
cases, adapted for young men - $60, $95, $100, upward 
Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters, $135 and $240 


Ladies’ Diamond Rings 
Solitaires - - - - $25, $50, $75, $95, upward 
Solitaires with small diamonds embedded in 
shank - - - Fo te - - $75, upward 
Two-stone diamond rings - - - $50, ie 
Three-stone diamond rings - - - $60, xf 
Five-stone half-hoop diamond rings - $50, “ 


Clocks 
Best French eight-day movements, in gilt bronze 
and glass cases, Traveling Clocks - $12, $14, $20, $28 
Mantel Clocks striking hours and half-hours on 
Cathedral gong - - - - $20, $35 and $55 


Fork and Spoon Chests 

Tiffany & a copyrighted patterns of Sterling 

Silver Fork nd Spoons. Prices include handsome, 
compact, hardwood chests, with lock and key 

5 dozen sets - - - $100 to $200 
_” mn - - - $140 to $250 
i 4 - - $175 to $300 
— - ~ $250 to $350 


Fifth Avenue New York 








New 
Blue Book 


Now ready — 
Tiflany 19C7 Blue 
Cook — Ch: istmas 
Edition — No illus- 
trations. 621 pages 
of concise descrip- 
tions and prices of 
Jewelry, Silver- 
| ware, Watches, 
| Clocks, Bronzes, 
Pottery, Glass and 
other articles suit- 
able for Christmas 
gifts 





| Blue Book sent 
upon request 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and 
limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs, 
cuts or car®igl de- 
scriptions of what 
their stock affords 


Goods Sen. on 
Approval 


to any part of the 
United States, to 
persons known to 
the house or who 
will make them- 
selves known by 
reference from 
any National Bank 
or responsible 
business house 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
their wares throvgh 
other deale~ 








Tiffany & Cv. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight 
to readers of all ages. 
tions of this new edition make it a gift of rare choice 
handsomest books of the season.”?’ — Louisville Courter-Journal 


box. $2 50 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


This is one of the most notable publications of the season, for Hearn’s 
life was interesting and romantic in the extreme He was also one of 
the best letter-writers of his time, rivaling Stevenson, and much ot his 
correspondence is here publishe d. With many portraits and illustra- 
tions. ‘Two volumes, in box, #6.00, ze¢. Postage 45 cents 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 
Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 


Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored 
pictures, with a brief text, after the style of “‘The Story of Noah's 
Ark.” Apropos of the Jamestown tricentenary In box. $2.50, et. 


Postage 20 cents 
THE FLOCK 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A picturesque idyllic study of sheep-herding in the valleys and moun- 
tains of California. Beautifully printed, and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith $200, vet. Postage 18 cents. 


In box. $2 
COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN 


A quaint reprint of the famous poem of John Gilpin’s Ride, embel- 
lished on each page by Robert Seaver with picturesque old-style wood- 
cuts, which are ‘alive with humorous vigor.’? — Boston Transcript. 
75 cents 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE EAST 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious thought in Cey- 
lon and India, by a writer who is always entertaining. I !lustrated. 
$3.00, wet. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 


A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the 
United States, by the greatest American authority. Post- 
age 20 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE Complete in one volume 


The latest, most scholarly, best printed single-volume edition of Shake- 
speare *s complete works. Professor W.A Neilson furnishes an Intro- 
duction, Life, and Notes, which will be of assistance and interest to 
every reader. With portrait. Cloth, $3.00. 


WALT WHITMAN 
By BLISS PERRY ‘ 


“ This biographer has got at the significance of Whitman’s life and ot 
his place in the period that was his. Nothing in the fact or fiction of 
the day is more vivid than the picture of the poet’s early life Mr. 
Perry is to be congratulated upon the letter of his achievement, but 
more particularly upon the spirit of what he has done.’”? — S¢. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. Illustrated. $1 50, ve¢ Postage 12 cents. 


$3.00, vet 








The lavish illustrations and tinted decora- 
* One of the 












in ** The Opeied Shuiters” 


Sylvia, 





THE OPENED SHUTTERS 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
Bay, full 





A thoroughly charming love story of ( 


of the spirit and life which Wave made \ Burnham 
one of the most popular American authors. With 
fronuspiece in color. $1 50 


THE COUNTY ROAD 
By ALICE BROWN 


‘* These quiet but variedly telling studies of rural life 
provide more genuine entertainment than 1s to be 
found between the majority of book covers Chicago 


Record-Herald, $1.50 


HARDING OF ST. 
TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


“One of the best stories for boys that has appeared 


in years. The book bids fair to become a schoolboy 
classic. It is as admirable in its depiction of life at 
the best American preparatory school as 1s ‘Tom 
Brown’ in its portraval of English scho ite 7 


Cleveland Plain Dealer lL mated. Si 


KRISTY’S” RAINY DAY 
PICNIC 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two 
other popular “ Kristy” book$} With its charming 


pictorial cover it 1s one of the most attract ve chil 
dren’s books of the year. Illustrated m co $1.25 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY | 
LETIN SENT FREE ON REQU1 


























HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
DECEMBER 


New England Magazine Co., Publishers, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 





En er.d at Bosto. Post Office as Second Class Matter 
$3 00 a Year Copyri.ht, 1906, by America Company. 2 5c. a Number 


Contents 


Madonna by W. J. Baer 
Madonnas in New England Mu- 
seums 
Mary’s Lullaby. Poem... ... 
The Silence. Poem 
The Seven Adventures of John 
Henry (III-IV) 
Helen Looks on at the Dance. 
Poem \rline Adams 
Kendrick Ferris 
Nineteenth Century Boston Jour- 

RU eaten ss Cans eso) bhi esas Edward H. Clement 
The Goth. Poem Clinton Scollard 
Japanese Music and Musical In- 

struments Randolph I. Geare 
The Onion James O'Neil 
Mastery. Poem Florence Kiper 
The Japanese in New England ....K. K. Kawakami 
Sleep. Poem Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 444 
Seekers After Truth Frances Weld Danielson 
Great Hearts. Poem ............. Marie LeRoy Leahy 
Massachusetts Bench and Bar .... Stephen ©. Sherman and \Wes- 

ton F. Hutchins .. 

Concerning Home and Schoo! ....Sarah Louise Arnold 
To My Lord Verulam. Pcem George Herbert Clark 
Editorial , 
Tke Firs ier Décember. Poem ... 
Ballad of Old Boston (III) 

Legend of Brimstone Corner .... 
Tickle-Town Topics —A Canine 

Idyl— The Fam’ly’s Choice — 

The Christmas Cupid 
Saugus, Massachusetts ........... Elsie R. Hatch 
Legends of Old Newgate George H. Hubbard 
Editor’s Table 
Books As I See Them Kate Sanborn 
New England Women ........... E. Marguerite Lindley 
Colonial and Patriotic ............ Elisabeth M. Gosse 
Book Notes 





A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK 


(ia Pew England Churches «s.r 








By DOLORES BACON 
Author of “The Diary of a Musician,” etc. 


IMPLE enough architecturally are many of these 
buildings, but the wealth of association gives 
them an interest to Americans far greater than 

the most inspiring English or Continental cathedrals. 
It is authoritative, having been gleaned from personal 
interviews with the pastors, and through reference to 
pamphlets, books of general history, ecclesiastical his- 
tories, town records, old sermons and the like. Nine 
photogravures and twenty-four beautiful half-tones. 
$4.13 postpaid. 








Closely allied in association and antiquity with the above, is a monumental 
work published a few years ago: 


Che Furniture of our Forelathers 


BY ESTER SINGLETON. With critical description of the plates by 
Russell Sturges. “The most elaborate and thorough work yet written on 
Colonial furniture,” says the Chicago Record-Herald. Cofitains some 350 
illustrations of interesting and genuine pieces from photographs taken for 
this book. New and cheaper edition, $10.00. 





COUNTRY 1°TF THE WorLp's WorK Tur Ganpen 
IN AMER. a FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw York. 











Re ey oa | vw »// 
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Send for circulars and price lists. A 
large line of Perfumes, Toilet Goods, ete. 


CAMPBELL PERFUME CO. 
43 Brooks St., FANEUIL, MASS. 








Reauing for the Nature-Lover 


—s. eee 


William J. Long’s Out- 
of-Door Books 


Northern Trails Following the Deer 
School of the Woods Beasts of the Fields 
Fowls of the Air 
A Little Brother to the Bear and Other Stories 


The Wood-Folk Series 


Ways of Wood Folk Wood Folk at School 
Wilderness Ways A Little Brother to the Bear 
Secrets of the Woods 





Mountain Wild Flowers 
of America 
By JULIA W. HENSHAW 


Containing one hundred full page cuts 
made from original photographs 
by the author 





GINN & COMPANY, Trade Department 
29 Beacon St.. BOSTON 














Volumes 


We are now able to supply a few 
complete sets of bound volumes of 
this magazine gfa reasonable price. 
Valuable in any public or private 
library. Write us for particulars. 


New England Magazine 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 











JELIZABETH WHITNEY 


Designs 2 

Drawings in 
Pencil. ReneWaterColor 
| Summer itNashua.N'H | 
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THE STORY OF THE KING’S DAUGHTERS . 

wi 

By H. O. McCrillis. Profusely illustrated from photographs. .\ religious he 
organization which has, in the dozen or so years since its founding, grown 
to a membership of eight hundred thousand is worthy of careful study and 

excites profound interest. Mr. McCrillis tells the story with care and M 

historical accuracy. Every daughter of The King will read it with a , 

. . . . . ) 

thrill of pride, and all with interest and admiration. 

0) 

a 

\ 

A SINGER OF SOUTHCREEK : 
sy Mabel Ward. This, a serial of great interest, will begin with the 
January number. It deals with the people of the Connecticut shore of 
Long Island Sound, quaint, old-time New Englanders still, though the 

time is the present, and the up-to-date girl and young man dwell with 


them. It is a story of life and the joy of living, of love and death and the 
fascination of creek and marsh land. Its characters are drawn with a firm 


yet kindly hand and—but read it! They speak for themselves. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY BOSTON JOURNALISM 


By Edward H. Clement. Mr. Clement continues the series of remimis- 
cences which have excited such wide spread interest. Along with the 
tales of the old days runs a vein of philosophical comment on present-day 


conditions which the modern newspaper man will do well to read. 
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BRISTOL AND THE LAND OF POKANOKET 


By Harry Knowles. Illustrated. 


The history of the staid and beautiful 
old Rhode Island town, the doings of its bold men of old in the davs of 


the founding of the republic, with some account of its present-day pros- 
perity and dignity. 


COLONIAL AND PATRIOTIC 


With the present issue of the magazine begins a department which appeals 
to ever) member of the Colonial and Patriotic societies in the country. 
This will be continued in the January and succeeding issues. It will 
chronicle the doings of the various societies and give members news and 
notes of events transpiring and to come in their own and other orders. It 
will be conducted by Mrs. Elisabeth Merritt Gosse whose long experience 
with and intimate knowledge of these orders make her work peculiarly 
helpful. 


MASSACHUSETTS NAVY IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

sy Charles O. Paullin, Ph. D. The story of the work done by the ships 
of the ay State, the difficulties and triumphs of the fathers in founding 
and forwarding the work of this navy has never before been told in full. 
Mr. Paullin gives us many facts hitherto little known and his article 


should command attention. 


FICTION 


Half a dozen good stories, the usual departments, much bright verse and 
other matter go to make up a number that is of peculiar interest to the 


reading public in general and the New Englander in particular. 


ARE YOU A NEW ENGLANDER? 


You should, without fail, read 


New England Magazine for January 
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“A ‘story of romance, of stirring incidents, of thrilling adventures, of 
the exhibition of heroism, devotion, broad enterprise, and true American 
spirit.”—Boston Herald. 


THE 


CONNECTICUT RIVER 


and the Valley of the Connecticut 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By Edwin Munroe Bacon 
author of “Historic Pilgrimages in New England,” ete, 
With too Full Page Illustrations and a Ma 


Beautifully printed and bound 


Large 8vo net $3.50 (By express prepaid $3.8 


and the 
Valley of the Connecticut ump rides 


Size 614’ x 9%’ 

No stream in America is so rich in legends and historic associations 
as the Connecticut. From ocean to source every mile of it is crowded with 
reminders of the early explorers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle of the 
colonies, and of the quaint, peaceful village existence along its banks in 
the early days of the Republic. Before the explorers came, the river figured 
to a great extent in the legendary history of the Indian tribes of the East. 
Beginning with the Dutch discovery and first occupation of the lower 
river, Mr. Bacon traces the interesting movements and events which are 
associated with this chief river of New England. 


; WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 

“A truly sumptuous volume.” — Hartford Courant. 

‘Delightful reading from beginning to end. The book is a model of its kind.” 
—Providence Journal. 

“A standard work Will stand for many years.”—Town and Country. 


“A volume of exceptional interest and beauty.”—Chicago Eve. Post. 


“A valuable and most interesting pook.”—N. Y. Eve. Mail. 


West 23rd St 
New York 


G. P. Putman’s Sons, S Send a: an illus 
27 and 29 West 23rd Street, trated circular ol 


“The Connecticut River’ 


Name 
Address 
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MADONNA, BY W. J. BAER 


Copyrig) t, 1901, by W. J. Baer 





